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UPPOSE you meet with an 
accident tonight—will your 
income continue? 

Remember, few escape without acci- 
dent—and none of us can tell what 
tomorrow holds for us. While you are 
reading this warning, somewhere 
ghastly tragedy, flood or fire, some 
automobile or train disaster, is taking 
its toll of human life or limb. 
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Established 1886—51 Years e ee 


Under Direct Supervision of 46 State Insurance Departments 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Health and Accident Insurance Company in America : 


NORTH AMERICAN | 


Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago 


25” Weekly Benefit 


$10,000 PRINCIPAL SUM 





If you suddenly became ill—would your 
income stop? What if you suffered from 
lobar pneumonia, an appendicitis opera- 
ation, or any of the many common ills 
which are covered ia this unusual policy; 
wouldn’t you rest easier and convalesce 
more quickly if you knew that our com- 
pany stood ready to help lift from your 
shoulders the distressing onnalal burdens 
in case of a personal tragedy? 


A Sudden Accident! A Sudden 
Sickness! Can You Say That 
Neither Will Happen To You? 


Then don’t delay another day. Protect yourself 
by insuring in the largest and oldest exclusive 
Accident and Health Company in America. Send 
the coupon NOW for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK,“CASH orSYMPATHY”; gives com- 











Some of the Features 
of this Limited Policy 


PREMIUM *10 A YEAR 


Can Be Paid Monthly 
If Desired 








NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


No Dues No Assessments 


MEN and WOMEN 


16 to 69 Accepted 


$10,000 principat sum 
T 0,000 FEET OR EYE St64 
$25 WEEKLY BENEFIT 


For Stated Accidents and Sickness 


Doctors’ Bills, Hospital Benefits, Emer- 
gency Benefit and other liberal features to 
help in time of need—all clearly shown on 
policy. This is a simple and understand- 
able policy—without complicated or mis- 
leading clauses. You know exactly what 
every word means—and every word means 
exactly what it says. 


@ SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE CLAUSE 


for disabling injuries sustained while rid- 
ing in or driving a private automobile or 
by being struck by any moving conveyance. 


Over $23 ,000,000.00 Paid in Claims! 


plete information about our new $10,000 ¢ =< =FREF BOOKLET COUPON= —= — 


Accident and Sickness Policy. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
f INSURANCE COMPANY 
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At no cost to me mail copy of your FREE book- 
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oming ! THE CONSUMERS UNION 


1937 BUYING GUIDE 





A 192-page handbook containing ratings of hun- 
dreds of products by brand name as “Best Buys,” 
“Also Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable.” 


D° you want to know which vacuum cleaner out of fifteen 

models tested by unbiased experts will give you the best 
value for your money? Which brands of motor oils can save 
you from $15 to $20 a year on your oil bill? Which shoes 
will give you the most wear, which liquors are the “Best 
Buys,” and which brands of other products tested in labora- 
tories are acceptable for consumer use and which are not 
acceptable? 

Then make sure that you get a copy of the 1937 edition of 
Consumers Union’s Yearly Buying Guide. This 192-page 
Guide is now being printed and will be ready for distribution 
early in April. 

It will contain ratings, by brand name, of shoes, tires, radios, 
toothpastes, soaps, stockings, shirts, refrigerators, automo- 
biles, and most of the other products you buy from day to day. 

Prepared in a compact, convenient size which can easily be 
carried in your pocket or your handbag while shopping, and 
indexed so that reference can readily be made to the product 
or products which you are purchasing, this Buying Guide 
can enable you to save substantial sums on your purchases, 


help you to avoid inferior or injurious products and give you 
the information you need in order to make intelligent choices. 

In addition to the Guide, membership in Consumers Union 
also entitles you to twelve issues of the monthly Consumers 
Union Reports. 


WHAT CONSUMERS UNION IS 


Consumers Union’s Buying Guide and Consumers Union 
Reports are published by Consumers Union of United States, 
Inc. Formed on a strictly non-profit, membership basis, the 
purpose of this organization is to serve its members as a con- 
sumers’ testing laboratory by providing them with accurate, 
usable information on the comparative quality of their every- 
day purchases. 

Professor Colston E. Warne, of Amherst, is president of 
Consumers Union. Arthur Kallet, co-author of 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs, is director, and D. H. Palmer, physicist, is tech- 
nical supervisor. Among the board of directors and sponsors 
are many prominent educators, social workers, journalists, 
scientists, and labor and liberal leaders. 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports FOR APRIL ON: 


. ’ ~ 

COLD CREAMS 

: 8 particularly blatant example of cosmetic 
quackery,” says the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Bureau of Investigation of a widely advertised 
and grossly over-priced cold cream. Find out which 
brand this is in the Aprilissue. Fifty-four brands gard: 
of cold creams, ranging in price from 2.6c per 
ounce (dry weight) to $1.53 per ounce, are rated. 


GARDENING 


Special knowledge and skill are required to raise 
vegetables which compare favorably with market 
produce. You won't get this knowledge from seed 
salesmen or fertilizer manufacturers. A report on 
ening in this issue tells you how you can 
acquire this knowledge; gives you valuable hints 
on such matters as when to start planting, and 


AUTOMOBILES 


Concluding the report on 1937 automobiles begun 
in the March issue, this report gives you automo- 
tive engineers’ opinions on cars delivering in the 


are given by name. Men'sshirts and other products 
are also reported upon, in this issue. 


which soil conditions are most favorable to which 


kinds of vegetables and fertilizers, and rates several 
ertilizers. For ratings of seeds consult 
the Yearly Buying Guide. 


brands of 
RADIO SETS 

Supplementing a report in the November issue on 
lower-priced radios, this report rates twelve models 





Now close to 35,000, Consumers Union’s member- 
ship is growing at the rate of nearly a thousand 
each week. The membership fee—which puts a 
large group of technicians to work for you testing 
the products you buy—is only $3 a year ($1 a year 





ranging in price from $60 to 


(including the Stromberg-Carlson and Zenith) 
$200. Coming issues 
will _— reports on automobile radios and on 
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NOV.—Radios, Toasters, Wines, Chil- 
dren’s Shoes, Winter Oils. 
DEC.—Vacuum Cleaners, Fountain Pens, 
Electric Irons, Blankets, Nose Drops. 
JAN.-FEB.—Men's Suits, Cold Remedies, 
Shaving | Creams, Children’s Under- 


Mahl als Autos, Sheets, Flour, Canned 
F Powders. 
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WASHING MACHINES 


Which of ten brands of widely advertised washing 
machines cleaned clothes most effectively in a test 
made by Consumers Union technicians? Which 
were safest, most convenient, most durable? For 
the answers see the Aprilissue of Consumers Union 
Reports. It — the Maytag, a. oe nies 
and other leading makes as 3 Best B . “Also 
Acceptable,”’ or TANot Acceptable. 


for an abridged edition covering only the less ex- 
pensive products). 


To become a member simply fill out and mail the 
coupon below. You will receive the April issue of 
the Reports (contents of which are given below) 
to be followed shortly by the Buying Guide. Or, if 
you wish, you may begin with any of the previous 
issues listed in the box below. 








To: CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S., Inc. 


55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 


I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. I enclose: 

0 $3 for one year’s membership, $2.50 of which is for a year’s subscription to the 
complete edition of Consumers Union Reports. 

©) $1 for one year’s membership, 50c of which is for a year’s subscription to the abridged 

(Note: Reports on higher-priced products 


ition of Consumers Union Reports. 
are not in this edition.) 


I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so designated 
Please begin my membership with the ...... 


Signature. . 


City and State... 
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ANNOUNCING 
OUR SPECIAL MAY ISSUE 
€ 


S you read this number of Soviet Rus- 

s1A TopAy, preparations are already 

under way for a special enlarged May 

issue that we can promise you will be one 
of the best we have ever published. 

The outstanding feature of the May 
issue of Soviet Russia Topay will be a 
complete section of 12 pages devoted en- 
tirely to photographs of the brilliant 
achievements of the Soviet Union, the 
world’s first Socialist Republic, and con- 
trasting conditions today with those of 
Tsarist days. This will be in addition to 
the usual profuse illustrations. 

We have some special surprises for you 
in editorial content, of which we can let 
you in on only a few. Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams has given us one of the choicest 
chapters of his monumental book “The 
Soviets” soon to be published, written in 
his glowing epic style. Julia Dorn con- 
tributes a sparkling, intimate account of 
a kolhoz theatre group she visited, Corliss 
Lamont will write on the Soviet peace 
policy. There will be an important arti- 
cle by a well-known labor leader on 
Soviet trade unions; articles on the 
Arctic, on agriculture, on education, and 
some rich humorous stories of Soviet daily 
life. 

Because there will be no increase in 
price for this issue, despite its enlarged 
size and cost, it is absolutely necessary 
that you make certain of your copy now. 
Only a limited number of this special 
number can be printed. 

If you are not already a subscriber, 
send in your subscription at once. $1.00— 
8 months, $1.50—per year. Order a 
bundle of 10 copies which you can dis- 
tribute to your friends. We will send you 
10 copies of this special issue if orders 
are received in advance, for only $1.00. 

Remember: the May issue will contain 
12 pages of pictures, articles by writers of 
world renown, and full details of the 
$1,000 essay contest. Don’t Miss It! 


OUR ESSAY CONTEST 


In the May issue of Soviet Rus- 
sia Topay there will be announced 
an essay contest on a subject pertain- 
ing to the Soviet Union. 


$1,000 in cash prizes will be 
awarded. The essays will be judged 
by a committee of the most promi- 
nent persons in American public life. 
This is the sort of contest which will 
appeal to every reader of SovIET 
Russia Topay. There will be noth- 
ing to buy, nothing to sell, yet a 
contest which will assume major 
importance in bringing out a cross 
section of the reaction of the Ameri- 
can people to the tremendous prog- 
ress the Soviet Union has made. 
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JESSICA SMITH, Editor 


THEODORE BAYER, Managing Editor 


ALEXANDER LEV, Business Manager 


Editorial Board 


ROBERT W. DUNN, DARRYL FREDERICK, JOHN GILMORE, HERBERT GOLD- 
FRANK, A. A. HELLER, CORLISS LAMONT, MYRA PAGE, EDWIN SEAVER 


Advisory Editorial Council 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


OAKLEY JOHNSON, formerly Pro- 
fessor of English at C. C. N. Y., 
has spent two years in the 
Soviet Union gathering material for 
a book to be published this summer 
on Technical Education. 


CELIA KRAFT is an American 
teacher who has spent four years in 
the USSR and teaches in the Mos- 
cow Institute of Foreign Languages. 


KATHARINE LUMPKIN is an econ- 
omist at Smith College, co-author of 
a book on child labor in America, 
just published. She studied labor 
conditions in the Soviet Union last 
summer. 





Full details of this contest will be 
announced in the big May issue of 
SovieT Russia Topay. Be sure to 
secure a copy of the May issue, or 
better yet, make sure you get the 
magazine every month by sending in 
your subscription at once. 


PIOTR BELIAVSKI is a young Soviet 
writer whose description of a visit 
to a Ukrainian collective farm was 
published in the Moscow Izvestia. 
The translation is by William Rez- 
nikoff. 


JULIA DORN has just returned 
from two years stdying the theatre 
in the Soviet Union. We thought 
her letter apropos of the film 
“Prisoners” so interesting that we 
decided to turn over our whole “Let- 
ters” page to her this month. 


ANITA MARBURG, writer and lec- 
turer, teaches literature at Sarah 
Lawrence College. 


JACK SCOTT, son of Scott Near- 
ing, has spent four years working 
at Magnitogorsk and studying at the 
Engineering Institute. 


LUCIEN ZACHAROFF is a student 
of Soviet affairs and frequent con- 
tributor to leading periodicals. 


EUGENE CHODOROW, artist and 
aviation expert, drew the cover for 
this issue. 
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monthly by the F. S. U. Publications, Inc., Suite 401, 824 Broadway, New York. N. Y. 
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A Cossack up from the Don to 

perform in the Moscow Theatre 

of People’s Art shows his grand- 
son the sights 


The Italo-German Invasion of Spain a 


ENERAL MIAJA, commander of the loyalist forces 
at Madrid, made a simple statement of fact when he 
declared that Spain is fighting an international war. For 
despite their repeated pledges of non-intervention, Germany 
and Italy continue to pour fully equipped armies into Spain. 
According to one estimate by Madrid authorities, there are 
120,000 Italian and German troops on the Guadalajara 
front alone. Southeast of Madrid, on the Jarama front, 
Franco’s forces are also said to consist almost exclusively of 
Italians and Germans. A similar situation prevails elsewhere 
in Spain. The pretence that these Italian and German sol- 
diers are “volunteers” is dispelled by the testimony of fascist 
prisoners on the Guadalajara front that regular Italian and 
German troops are now in action, 

Just how many Italian and German soldiers are operating 
in Spanish territory is perhaps known accurately only in 
Rome and Berlin; but there is no question that they vastly 
outnumber the Spaniards in Franco’s armies. In effect, the 
Spanish situation has been transformed from a civil war into 
an international war, with the Spanish people fighting to re- 
pel an Italo-German invasion and to preserve their national 
independence and territorial integrity. 

Thus far, the heroic defenders of Spanish independence, 
despite their inferior equipment, have succeeded in checking 
the advance of the fascist hordes. They have successfully 
beaten back four major onslaughts against Madrid; and, as 
this is written, are successfully holding in check a fifth 
offensive against the capital from the northeast. Further- 
more, along some fronts, notably Oviedo, the loyalists are 
aggressively assuming the offensive. 

With the knowledge that practically the entire Spanish 
people stands firmly behind the loyalist armies, the Spanish 
Government is quietly confident regarding the ultimate out- 
come of the war. Said General Miaja: “This is an interna- 
tional war. But we shall win. We have already had to 
fight black Moors and blond Moors (Germans) ; now we 
have Italian Moors. We shall do the same to them that 
we have done to the others.” 
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Do We Want to Help Franco? 


LTHOUGH Germany and Italy are waging an open, 

if undeclared, war against Spain, the United States 

Government has not invoked the neutrality law against 

them. It freely permits the fascist powers to purchase Amer- 

ican war materials, for use against the Spanish people. It 
thus clearly violates its own neutrality policy. 

Instead of embargoing munitions shipments to the fascist 
warmakers, the State Department has done everything pos- 
sible to hamstring aid to the legitimate Spanish government, 
—a government recognized by the United States—which is 
defending its soil against foreign invaders. The State De- 
partment for a time refused to issue passports to American 
doctors and nurses who wished to go to Spain to render 
medical aid to wounded loyalists; it has urged Americans 
to refrain from sending food, clothing and medicines to the 
Spanish government; it has done nothing to prevent the 
enactment of the vicious provision in the McReynolds neu- 
trality bill which would make the collection of funds for 
the Spanish loyalists a criminal offense. Furthermore, the 
State Department has explicity sanctioned exports of nitrates 
to the Spanish fascists on the legalistic pretext that such 
shipments are not prohibited by the neutrality law. The 
Department displayed no such tender regard for the letter 
of the law, when a short time ago it moved heaven and 
earth to prevent a shipment of planes to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, even though the shipment was, at that time, clearly 
legal. 

Do these manifold activities mean that the State Depart- 
ment is aiding the Spanish fascists and encouraging the 
destruction of Spanish democracy? Americans who have 
read and believed Roosevelt’s and Hull’s numerous declara- 
tions in defense of democracy are loathe to believe this; and 
yet developments to date permit no other interpretation. 

The vast majority of American people, who want democ- 
racy and peace, cannot and will not tolerate a foreign policy 
which encourages the forces of fascism and war. Their pro- 
tests have already compelled the State Department to re- 
verse itself and to grant passports to doctors and nurses 





going to Spain. But the progressive and peace-loving people 
of America cannot rest content with this victory. They must 
now increase their protests a thousand-fold to defeat the 
McReynolds bill, to revoke the munitions embargo against 
the Spanish government, and instead, to impose an embargo 
on war materials to Germany and Italy, those war-mad 
powers which are seeking the conquest of a peaceful country. 


Is Czechoslovakia Next? 


N the outcome of the Spanish war depends not only 
the liberty and independence of the Spanish people; 


but also the peace of the whole world. If Germany and 


Italy succeed in reducing Spain to a fascist satrapy, they will 
be encouraged to repeat their experiment on an even vaster 
scale, elsewhere in Europe. 

According to reports in leading British and French news- 
papers, Germany has already completed a detailed plan for 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia in the near future. The 
German program calls first for an internal coup in Czecho- 
slovakia, with Konrad Henlein, Nazi agent and leader of 
the Sudetic Party, playing the role of Czech Franco. After 
the outbreak of civil war, Germany, again following the 
Spanish pattern, will pour munitions and troops into Czecho- 
slovakia. The necessary preliminary steps for carrying this 
program into effect are now being speedily completed. 

The Nazi regime is rapidly building in Saxony and Silesia 
a network of strategic highways leading to the Czech fron- 
tier to permit the speedy transit of troops into Czechoslo- 
vakia. And the German press makes the necessary psycho- 
logical preparations for war by means of a fiercely sustained 
campaign of villification against the Czech government. 
According to one London report, the Nazi strategists have 
set a date in the early spring for the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia; but in all probability the plans of the German 
General Staff hinge on the outcome of events in Spain. 

Certainly developments in the past few years have been 
of a nature to encourage new adventures by war-mad rulers 
of the Third Reich. Until now the Nazi policy of black- 
mail, bluff and aggression has been completely successful 
and has met with no real resistance from the democratic 
powers. Success in Spain would embolden the Nazis to 
embark on a new series of aggressions which would in all 
likelihood plunge Europe, and eventually the entire world, 
into a war more horrible and destructive than that of 1914. 

World peace, and with it the happiness of all mankind, 
demand the decisive defeat of the Italo-German invasion of 
Spain. 


A Gateway Closes 


N one front at least the Nazi warmakers suffered a 

sharp defeat during the past month. That front was 
Finland. Little Finland has heretofore loomed large on the 
war maps of the German General Staff. The Nazi mili- 
tarists regarded Finland as the “gateway to Leningrad.” 
They hoped that when Der Tag arrived for their anti- 
Soviet offensive, they would use Finland as a base for a 
sudden attack to paralyze the important Leningrad district. 
With this in view, they maintained the closest relations with 
the semi-fascist Svinhufvud government in Finland. Nu- 
merous authentic reports described the construction of 
secret airdromes in Finland for the use of Nazi planes, and 
surveys of potential naval bases on the Finnish coast for the 
use of Nazi warships. Finland was regarded as definitely 
within the Nazi orbit. 
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Last month, however, President Svinhufvud was turned 
out of office in a national election and replaced by Kallio, 
a member of the Agrarian Party. Kallio’s first cabinet in- 
cludes five Agrarians, five Socialists and two Liberals, the 
press reports. The composition of the new government 
augurs well for a decisive change in Finland’s foreign pol- 
icy. Holsti, who holds the post of Foreign Minister, is said 
to be deeply suspicious of Germany’s ambitions to dominate 
the Baltic countries. Recently Holsti visited the Soviet 
Union, where he was warmly welcomed, and his visit did 
much to improve relations between the two countries. This 
development, which aroused so much consternation in Ber- 


-lin, is an important setback for the Nazi warmakers and an 


important step in the direction of peace. 


J apan Talks Peace 


AST month the new Japanese foreign minister Sato 
informed the Japanese Diet that ‘“‘China’s wishes to be 
treated on an equal footing” should be respected. In many 
quarters, this statement was interpreted as an important 
change in Tokyo’s foreign policy and some even saw in it 
the birth of a new era of peace and good-will in the Far 
East. But friends of peace would do well to accept Sato’s 
declaration with considerable reserve and to wait for Sato 
to translate his words into actions. Other Japanese foreign 
ministers have also made pacific speeches; and their words 
inevitably cloaked new adventures by the militarists who 
rule Japan. 

It is, of course, possible that the new conditions which 
have arisen in the Far Eastern situation have temporarily 
compelled the Japanese militarists to change their tactics. 
The rising tide of Chinese nationalism and increased Chi- 
nese resistance to Japan, the large American and British 
naval programs, and Japan’s internal economic difficulties 
may have taught the Japanese warlords that discretion is 
the better part of valor. But the world needs better evidence 
than Sato’s speech before it is convinced that Japan’s rulers 
have learned even this elementary political lesson. 

If Japan wishes to demonstrate that it is really willing to 
treat China as an equal, it might begin by returning Man- 
churia to China. If it really wishes to demonstrate that it 
has embarked on a new peaceful policy, it might begin by 
denouncing its war pact with Germany and by concluding a 
non-aggression treaty with the Soviet Union. Thus far, 
there is no indication that Japan contemplates any such 
measures. And there is little hope that it will do so. 


Soviet Purchases in America Increasing 


LOSER commercial cooperation between the Soviet 

Union and the United States is indicated by recent 
announcements that the Soviet Government is planning a 
greatly increased buying program in this country this spring. 
Over twenty Soviet commissions are now in the United 
States. They are interested in a great variety of goods, from 
agricultural equipment to machinery for printing currency. 
It is estimated that the commissions now in this country will 
purchase upwards of $10,000,000 of American equipment 
before the end of June, and that the purchases for the year 
will approach the high mark of the years 1930 and 1931. 
American business interests are beginning to realize what 
great opportunities are open to them to participate in the 
industrial development of the Soviet Union, and are im- 
pressed by Soviet financial stability and promptness in meet- 
ing all obligations. We hope that this development will lead 
to a greater degree of cooperation in other fields. 
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Valery Mezhlauk, the new People’s Commissar of Heavy Industry of 

the USSR, succeeding Gregory Ordjonikidze who died February 18. 

Mezhlauk, who has spent some time in the United States, is a great 

admirer of American technique. Mr. Mezhlauk was formerly Chair- 

man of the State Planning Commission and Assistant Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars. 


Malraux Answers Trotsky 


N the course of a recent interview Trotsky made an 
attack on André Malraux, the famous writer and 
aviator who has been heading the International Air Squad- 
ron defending Madrid, and who is on a brief visit to this 
country, speaking on behalf of Spanish democracy. Trotsky 
stated that Malraux had come to this country to wage a 
campaign against an international inquiry on the Moscow 
trials. The letter written by Mr, Malraux in reply, and 
printed in The New York Times of March 17, speaks for 
itself. The text follows: 

“If Mr. Trotsky, instead of declaring that I am in the 
United States to uphold the Moscow trials, had read the 
papers it would have been easy for him to see that in not 
a single interview have I touched on this subject. But Mr. 
Trotsky is so obsessed with whatever concerns his personal 
fate that if a man who has just come from seven months 
of active fighting in Spain makes the statement that help 
for republican Spain comes before all else in importance— 
such a statement must needs hide something for Mr. 
Trotsky. 

“I reserve the right to answer later with respect to the 
fundamentals of this debate which go far beyond the person- 
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alities of Mr. Trotsky or myself, but 1 deplore now the 
incredible levity with which Mr. Trotsky is ready to hurl 
any accusation in order to dramatize his personal conflicts, 
and the total indifference with which he does not hesitate 
to give to the French Fascists weapons to strike against one 
of those men whom they are trying so desperately to attack 
—a levity well conceived to make one look with the greatest 
distrust at the present Spanish policy of Mr. Trotsky.” 


Rabbi Wise Says No 


LL honest liberals are wondering why the Committee 

for the Defense of Leon Trotsky should continue to 
exist, now that there is no longer any issue of right of 
asylum and since Trotsky has failed to take advantage of 
the extraordinary hospitality of the American press to 
present any shred of the evidence he claims to have that he 
is innocent of the charges made against him in the Moscow 
trials. 

This point of view is expressed in a letter written by 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise to Professor Sidney Hook which we 
are very glad to quote, with Dr. Wise’s permission: 

“T have your letter inviting me to join the Committee for 
the Defense of Leon Trotsky, and enclosing the statements 
by my friends, Professors Dewey and Kallen. I must 
decline to do what you request, for though I have carefully 
read the documents you submit, I am convinced neither of 
the validity of their contentions, nor of the necessity for 
the existence of your Committee. 

“You write that ‘It is not necessary to be a Trotskyist 
to believe in the right of political asylum, and that the 
truth should be made known.’ Need I state that I fully 
concur in that maxim? But, I see no reason, in view of 
Mr. Trotsky’s present domicile in Mexico to provide him 
with such an asylum. Nor do I find that he is encountering 
difficulty in making his views—whether or not they be the 
truth—widely known. The press of the world, notably its 
most reactionary elements, seems to have opened its columns 
to him, with disturbing, even suspicious, generosity. Indeed, 
as I have followed the controversy, it has occurred to me 
that the opponents of Mr. Trotsky have been far more 
hampered than he in gaining access to the media of public 
opinion. 

“As to the campaign which you state the Communist 
Party is waging against you and the danger of its serving 
as ‘a precedent for the Hitler Government, to throttle 
inquiry of its acts on the part of American citizens,’ may | 
point out that the Hitler Government has hardly waited 
for such a precedent. Moreover, to invite me to join your 
Committee on that ground, savors of Trotsky’s own disin- 
genuousness in introducing the Jewish issue into the present 
situation. If his other charges against the Soviet Govern- 
ment are as unsubstantiated as his complaint on the score 
of anti-Semitism, he has no case at all. I state this, while 
maintaining, as I have always done, that the Soviet Union 
has been unjustifiably harsh in its attitude toward all reli- 
gious groups. But, as a Jew and as a Jewish teacher, | 
deeply resent the attempt of one who for years has repudi- 
ated and derided his racial and religious affiliations, to inject 
a totally irrelevant Jewish issue into the present controversy, 
and to use it in order to mend his political fences. 

“In view of these considerations, my dear Professor 
Hook, you will understand my refusal to join your Com- 
mittee. 








NEWTON D. BAKER 


FORMER SECRETARY OF WAR 


Report of Court Proceedings in the 
Case of the Anti-Soviet Trotskyite Cen- 
tre. Verbatim Report, Published by the 
People’s @ommissariat of Justice of the 


USSR, Moscow, 1937; 580 pp. 


DDRESSING the Fourth Annual 

Woman’s Congress in Chicago, 

March 12, Mr. Baker made the follow- 
ing report on this book: 

“T want to ask as many of you as 
can to read the English translation of 
the recent treason trials in Russia. 
They have printed in Moscow a ver- 
batim report of those trials. We had 
read in this country the testimony given 
by Radek and others, but I never saw 
an American who pretended he could 
understand what was going on. We all 
had a notion that the trials in Russia 
were like Hollywood performances, 
that they were set up on a lot and pre- 
pared to teach some kind of propaganda 
lesson. That they had any relation to 
what actually took place none of us 
could believe because none of us could 
understand. 

“Tf you will read the report of these 
trials, however, I think you will find 
this to be true: that Trotsky is probably 
the greatest realist now living. Trotsky 
believed at one time in what he called 
the theory of continuous revolution. He 
thought it was impossible to set up in 
Russia a Communist society if it was 
surrounded by capitalist states. There- 
fore, in order to insure the success of 
Communism in Russia, Trotsky’s idea 
was that it was necessary for Russia to 
bring about Communist uprisings in the 
capitalist states until they all became 
Communist. 

“Stalin accepted the other thesis that 
Russia was large enough and strong 
enough and rich enough to develop her 
own economy the way she wanted it 
and to let the rest of the world alone. 
When the Hitler regime was estab- 
lished in Germany and when Japan be- 
came aggressive as a nation, Trotsky 
said to himself: “The old plan is out 
of date. Germany and Japan, driven 
by great forces over which neither their 
statesmen nor their people have any 
control, are going to attack Russia and 
Russia must lose in that war. Riussia 
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Reviews the Treason Trial Record 


is not prepared and can not be prepared 
for that war.’ 

“Theretore, predicating his new mili- 
tary policy upon that hypothesis, 
Trotsky instructed his adherents 
throughout Russia to adopt a defeatist 
attitude towards Russia when she got 
into war with Germany and Japan. He 
made bargains with secret service 
agents of both Japan and Germany that 
if they would attack Russia and, hav- 
ing defeated the Stalinist forces, would 
put his party, the Trotsky party, in 
power, that he would compensate them 
by allowing Germany to have the 
Ukraine and by allowing Japan to have 
the northern half of the Island of Sak- 
halin. The southern half was given to 
Japan by the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
but the Trotskyists would allow her 
to have the northern half in order that 
she might have oil reserves for her ulti- 
mate war against the United States. 
They would also give Japan in Siberia 
the region of the Amur and the Mari- 
time provinces, 

“The idea apparently in Trotsky’s 
mind was that there would be estab- 
lished a new _ triumvirate—Hitler, 
Trotsky and Japan—and he trusted 
that he would live long enough and be 
smart enough ultimately to outwit Hit- 
ler and Japan and then establish Russia 
as a Communist state under his guid- 
ance dominant over the major part of 
the world. 

“That is the kind of force that I 
think may probably cause the next war. 
It is not strictly economic in character, 
although the nations that are supposed 
to play parts in it are moved by eco- 
nomic consideration.” 

The above were Mr. Baker’s words 
as we heard them over the radio. We 
hope that a wide audience listened to 
this succinct summary of the evidence 
by an eminent American lawyer. It is 
significant that to the lawyer and stu- 
dent of international politics there was 
nothing mysterious or incredible in this 
trial. 

The report of the testimony shows 
that this is no Hollywood performance 
staged for propaganda; it is a tragic 
drama, portrayed in the words of the 
participants with a desperate and con- 
vincing fatality. From Mr. Baker— 








who we need not say, is no Commun- 
ist, nor a hired agent of Moscow— 
there is no hint of “frame-up,” no sug- 
gestion that the confessions are any- 
thing but voluntary and convincing. 
And it is interesting to point out in this 
connection that among the lists of the 
Committee for the Defense of Leon 
Trotsky we do not recognize the names 
of any lawyers or jurists. Two English 
lawyers, D. N. Pritt and Dudley Col- 
lard, who attended the trials, have testi- 
fied to the fairness of the procedure and 
the strength of the evidence. Mr. 
Baker, lawyer of long experience, has 
been similarly impressed. The legal ex- 
perts seem to be all on the side of the 
Soviet Court. 

Mr. Baker is peculiarly fitted to re- 
view this book. He is not only a law- 
yer trained to analyze testimony with 
a skeptical mind. He is also a former 
Secretary of War with experience in 
international affairs. Mr. Baker, as a 
member of President Wilson’s cabinet, 
ordered American troops into Siberia 
along with the Japanese forces. Mr. 
Baker knows very well the aims of Ger- 
man and Japanese imperialists. He is 
able to judge the direction and menace 
of Trotsky’s treachery. Listening to 
Mr. Baker over the radio we were 
convinced that it was not only the legal 
expert but also the military expert, and 
a leading participant in the last great 
war, who so earnestly urged his hear- 
ers to read this book. 

It is clear that Mr. Baker was deeply 
impressed by what he found here, For 
him Trotsky is not only a traitor, plot- 
ting with Hitler and the Japanese mili- 
tarists against the Soviet Union; he is 
revealed as a deliberate war-monger; 
an ally of Hitler and the Japanese gen- 
erals, not only against Russia, but 
against the United States and all peace- 
ful democracies. That, we believe, is 
why Mr, Baker recommends this book. 

We believe Mr. Baker has performed 
a valuable service in pointing out the 
menace to world peace in the Trot- 
skyist plots. We can only repeat his sug- 
gestion that the report of the trial pro- 
ceedings should be widely read. (It is 
to be had for the moderate price of 
$1.00 from Soviet Russia Tonpay, 
824 Broadway, New York City.) 
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The Spanish Friends of the Soviet Union has recruited thou- 
sands of new members since the beginning of the war, and is now 
one of the most active organizations in Spain. The Spanish FSU 
has two main tasks: to give expression to the friendship between 
Spain and the Soviet Union, and to make known the experiences 
of the Russian civil war and the successes of socialist construction. 
This is done through posters, pamphlets, films, radio broadcasts, 
meetings. The pictures show the Madrid headquarters of the FSU, 
a meeting to welcome a delegation returning from Moscow, and a 
monster demonstration protesting the sinking of the Soviet ship 
““Komsomol” by the fascists. 

The FSU members carry on their work between battles. The 
proofs of a Spanish pamphlet on the new Soviet Constitution were 
corrected in a front line trench. Many of the members and officials 
of the organization have fallen in battle, but others come forward 
to carry on the work in the midst of bombardment and air raids. 





Our Spanish Friends in Action 
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DEMOCRATIC WAYS in the USSR 


ERHAPS some who have not yet 

visited the USSR, but who have 
felt an interest in it, carry-in their 
minds a question long held in mine. 
Granting that this vast country has 
organized its economic life upon lines 
different from that of any other coun- 
try, to outward appearances will there 
be differences in every-day life? Are 
these obvious to the eye and ear? 

The Hotel Europa in Leningrad is 
very like any other hotel in a large city. 
Its lobby is like any other lobby of a 
hotel frequented by tourists in a for- 
eign country: a mixture of nationali- 
ties and a'mixture of tongues, and all 
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wanting service. Yet I had not passed 
my first half-day in Leningrad—we 
arrived at noon—when I began to get 
answers to my question. I saw moving 
in and out of the hotel, in its elevators, 
in its corridors, in its dining room on 
the roof, a new type of hotel guest. 
Inured to the ways and people of Amer- 
ican hotels, I confess it took me by sur- 
prise, when on that first evening I saw 
an older woman with a kerchief on her 
head, garbed in plain cotton dress, un- 
mistakably a Russian worker, enter the 
lobby, claim her key at the desk, and 
take the elevator to her room. 

After this I spent not a little time 
just observing in this and all the other 
cities to which I went. Nor was my 
first impression allowed to fade by suc- 
ceeding experiences. To all appear- 
ances, workers who have occasion to, 
move as freely and unselfconsciously 
in and out of the large hotels and other 
conspicuous public places of the large 
cities in the USSR, as in other countries 
do the well-to-do. 

I shall not soon forget one noon- 
time walking into the garden-dining 
room of the Intourist Hotel in Yalta 
on the Black Sea, to find a long table 
laid for some fifty or more people. We 
found a table adjoining for our lunch- 
eon, assuming all the while that this 
must be a very large tourist party just 
arrived, and surely an important one, 
judging from the decorations and buzz- 
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ing attention from the head waiter and 
his staff. Great bowls of salad were 
already placed, with the chef’s finest art 
executed on cucumbers, tomatoes and 
lettuce. (Nor could we easily win at- 
tention for our order, so absorbed 
were most of the waiters in the party 
about to arrive.) Then they came, and 
not a tourist party at all, but a most un- 
mistakable body of workers, not only 
Russian, but in this region many Tar- 
tars among them. There were numbers 
of girls of twenty to thirty, and young 
men also. There were middle aged 
men and women. There were several 
older workers, one older woman in par- 
ticular who sat where I could look di- 
rectly at her, and whose face I kept 
coming back to throughout: small in 
stature, kerchief on her head, sparkling 
black eyes, somewhat wizened features, 
lines of humor about her mouth, quietly 
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By KATHARINE LUMPKIN 


up with much friendly joking with the 
head waiter on the subject of “seconds” 
of ice cream. Needless to say we were 
not impatient because while the ban- 
quet lasted we got the most desultory 
attention to our meal and sat for full 
two hours before it could be brought 
to anend. Nor at the time did it even 
seem unusual to see these so obviously 
“plain, ordinary” workers, so directly 
from their tools, made the center of 
attention in a hotel where tourists were 
the main clientele, and where, accord- 
ing to our accustomed standards, the 
better dressed the guest the more at- 
tention from the head waiter. Not 
until I thought back on it did I re- 
capture my sense that this was not the 
world I knew. 

Of what value are observations of 
the crowded streets? ‘To one, steeped 
in American contrasts—Fifth Avenue 
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Forty thousand spectators, most of them factory and clerical workers from 


Moscow, enjoy the annual Derby, once attended only by the aristocracy 


enjoying it all. There were speeches, 
most of them from workers clearly new 
at speech-making. Stakhanovites, they 
turned out to be, workers in tobacco 
factories of this Crimean tobacco re- 
gion, who were celebrating the com- 
pletion of a month’s special schooling, 
and were now going back to their ma- 
chines. It was a gay gathering, ending 


versus Second, for example—the main 
thoroughfares and parks of Soviet cities 
were a never-ending study. From my 
first strolls down the Nevsky Prospect 
in Leningrad to the many that followed 
through the business sections of Mos- 
cow, Stalingrad, Gorky and Rostov, 
along the boulevard by the sea at Yalta, 


on the broad main avenue of Kiev, in 
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Workers vacationing at Gagri, along the Black Sea Riviera 
in the Caucasus, once a playground only for the rich 


the parks everywhere, dominant impres- 


sions grew. ‘The streets themselves did 
not strike me. ‘There were of course 
stores and shop window displays with- 
out number, there were movie houses 
and parks, buses and street cars, traffic 
militiamen. ‘To outward appearance 
they differed only in having none of 
the brilliance and costly grandeur of a 
Fifth Avenue. ' At best the stores were 
neat, some window displays were clever, 
especially in grocer shops and in the 
numerous book stores, and all the shops 
were obviously busy. But the people 
were different. There was no evidence 


One of the new cafes in Moscow 
ized by workers and _ their 


atron- 
amilies 


in dress or bearing of “superior sta- 
tion.” On the contrary. If carefully 
observed appearances mean anything, 
and plenty of questions too, here were 
only workers, here in the main business 
arteries, the “Fifth Avenue” of the 
cities, workers and their families, work- 
ers everywhere. “We hear it said that 
this is a workers’ country,” came to 
my mind repeatedly. I began to be- 
lieve that it was so. 

Nor did my impressions come only 
from streets and parks, but from work- 
ers going to and from their factories, 
and at their machines, and waiting in 
the offices of trade union and social 
insurance centers. 

To see what I saw, the reader must 
not conjure up a picture of the workers 
he has seen in a breadline—cadaverous, 
dejected, miserable. Perhaps the best 
comparison I can offer is of those work- 
ers who move in and out of the head- 
quarters of a successful trade union here 
in America, workers whose union has 
won their major demands and now 
offers them some cultural interests as 
well. Such fortunate American work- 
ers, sO my experience goes, in the mass 
and in the surroundings of their own 
union group, tend to have an enter- 
prising and forthright way, a confident 


demeanor, a hearty manner, an “I-am- 
as-good-as-anybody” expression and 
walk. The crowds of workers on the 
streets of Soviet cities, in the factories, 
on the collective farms, struck me in 
just about this way. In dress, by no 
means as yet up to our better dressed 
workers, but in buoyant optimism and 
sense of a well-being and secure status, 
far outstripping all but our very, very 
few. 

One oft-claimed difference between 
Soviet and non-Soviet ways I particu- 
larly wanted to look into. Were the 
persecuted peoples of the world, espe- 
cially the Negro, really accorded more 
than a formal equality? As a white 
southerner who had spent the first thir- 
ty years of her life a participator in the 
inflexible and cruel caste system of the 
bi-racial South, growing more averse 
to it all the while, and who had fre- 
quently witnessed the capricious but 
equally cruel prejudice and discrimina- 
tion of northern communities, this ques- 
tion was of great interest. 

I can only say that my observations 

(Continued on page 29) 











HE chestnut colt runs out into 

the yard of the kolhoz stable and 
stops short, staggering from lack of 
experience on his sharp little legs. He 
is altogether five or six hours old, but 
someone’s loving hand has already be- 
decked his neck with a green ribbon 
embroidered with red flowers. His 
entire being expresses curiosity and 
wonder. It is cleaning time at the 
“lying-in-section” of the stable; the stall 
and stable-gates are wide open, and 
nothing interferes with his first, hesi- 
tant steps. The sounds, colors and 
odors which fill this bright, immense 
world, overwhelm him. A _ huge ball 
of fire is rising over the steppe. 

The high waters of the river Ingool 
embrace the village in a semi-circle, 
and the blindingly white huts on the 
banks are reflected in the river, as if 
swallowed in its bottomless, glass sur- 
face. The pyramid-like poplars raise 
their tips to the blue skies. Golden 
mountain-chains of wheat lie across the 
black soil surface on which two hardly 
visible tractors move, filling the air 
with their efficient humming. 

From the open windows of the near- 
est house is wafted the warm odor of 
baking bread. Mixed with this, are 
the provocative smells of hops, dill and 
something as sharp and aromatic as 
clove, which comes from the gardens. 
Suddenly a rooster alights on the stone 
fence, makes frightful eyes, flaps his 
wings, and sings his sonorous greeting 
to the day. 

The bright September day begins 
simply in the village of Kalinovka. No 
one is caught unawares. Under the 
tile roofs of its 500 homes; in the 
roomy barns of the dairy farm, which 
has grown with fabulous speed from 
15 to 380 heads within five years; in 
the green trailers of the tractor bri- 
gade of Stakhanovite Gregory Sizov, 
and throughout the whole bountiful 
and complex husbandry of the collec- 
tive village, life runs smoothly. 

This is an ordinary day, and it will 
hardly become a memorable date in the 
history of Kalinovka, which remembers 
its heroes and its enemies, the days dark 
with the smoke of civil war and nights 
bright with fires lit by kulak hands. 
But there is an irresistible, enchanting 
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A DAY IN A KOLHOZ 






A visitor to a collective farm village in the Ukraine gives 


his impressions of the new life of the kolhoz farmer 


force in the very prosaic occurrences of 
this day. 

Gay people follow the well fed 
horses transporting selected wheat seed 
from the barns to the brigade camps. 
Rosy-cheeked maidens perch on the long 
carts laden with milk containers of the 
morning milking, being carted from 
the pasture to the churn. Mothers are 
bringing their babies to the nursery 
where they will stay until evening in 
the care of the efficient and skilled 
Iliena who has earned in the village the 
enviable nickname of “the kolhoz 
mother” because of her even, gentle 
manner with children, regardless of 
their age, sex, name or the color of 
their eyes. 

“These are my. children,” she says, 
as she looks at the little ones, dressed 
in ‘uniform, white bibs. During the 
harvesting, when the farmers were 
spending day and night in the fields, 
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The old village has given way to the new collective farm 


field brigades only the watchmen re- 
main, whiling away their time in read- 
ing books and newspapers brought 
daily by the village librarian Irina 
Polovenko. ‘The summer tension has 
eased. People have suddenly found that 
they have free time and things with 
which to fill it. The village bookkeeper 
Shkarenko has left for a sanatorium in 
Odessa at the expense of the collective, 
for his excellent work in accounting. 
The blacksmith, Iakov Balanenko, clari- 
net player and crack marksman, is fash- 
ioning rollers to break up the hard lumps 
of soil, dried up from lack of rain, and 
restraining his growing annoyance, he 
remonstrates with the party organizer; 

“What’s the point of showing me the 
photo of Fedor Volchenko and his foot- 
ball squad which you say he organized 
in Berislavl? He had better come back 
here and busy himself with us, our in- 


struments are already getting rusty!” 
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village served by great batteries of tractors and machinery 


Iliena organized movable nursery trail- 
ers with individual cribs. 

Now the women are picking cotton, 
shelling peas, weaving straw matting. 
They are gathering golden quince in 
the orchards. In the camps of the six 
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Lieutenant Ivan Volchenko of the air 
force has arrived to visit his mother. 
His appearance on the street, in his 
navy blue flyer’s uniform, creates a sen- 
sation. He is surrounded, showered 
with questions and demands. 


























By PIOTR BELIAVSKI 
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Education which had delayed for six 
days answering the collective petition 
of the Kalinovka youth about the short- 
comings of the cultural work. In short, 
Volchenko was caught in the very vor- 
tex of village life.) 


The day is coming into its own. Be- 





Maria Dubinskaya and Lydia Shelena, farm girls and leading actresses of the 


Motorni, the educational director of 
the village club rushes up to him: 
“Please speak concretely to the kolhoz 
authorities and to Turta, chairman of 
village soviet, about our movie; they 
are more likely to listen to a new man, 
especially a lieutenant. ‘The projector 
is good but it stands motionless, there is 
no film. No one will make it his busi- 
ness to sign a contract with the Ukrai- 
nian Film Trust.” 

Chebel, the buyer for the local co- 
operative, and head of the kolhoz drama 
club, pulls the lieutenant away by the 
sleeve with a conspirative air, drags 
him into the barn of the grain purchas- 
ing agency and offering him the scales 
as a seat, begins the conversation with 
the declaration that the lieutenant 
would not get away from him so easily, 
that tonight would be the first rehearsal 
at the village club, for an operetta to 
be given by the dramatic circle, and 
the lieutenant would have to play the 
piano or else—! 

(And, indeed, Lieutenant Volchenko 
played the piano, argued with Turta 
and on his own initiative went to Niko- 
laiev to protest to the Department of 
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amateur theatre of the Lenin kolhoz, Vinnitskaya region 


fore long, the sidewalks of the broad 
Kalinovka streets, lined with young 
poplars and acacias, are filled with 
school children, as if the village were 
inundated by sonorous, silvery streams 
that had broken through invisible dams. 
The children’s laughter, songs and 
noise now rise above all the other 
sounds. These are the 409 children 
going to the four Kalinovka schools. 
And one can count among them quite a 
few young lads who might shave their 
upper lips, and young girls who in the 
olden times would have been betrothed 
long ago. These are the thoughts of 
the patriarchs as their mellowed glances 
accompany the upper classmen and as 
they remember their own unhappy 
youth and their “education” with the 
landowners. 

Kalinovka has produced 30 teachers 
since the revolution! And 5 agronoms! 
And 11 army officers! And how many 
more teachers, doctors and engineers 
will come of these village sons and 
daughters since during the past three 


years 67 graduates of the local school , 


have already entered universities and 
technical schools! 





For some time now the impatient 
horse harnessed to the carriage, has 
been stamping his hoof under the win- 
dow of the kolhoz administration of- 
fice; but chairman Timofei Volchenko 
can’t get away to take the reins and 
race to the steppe for the customary 
inspection of the fields and field camps. 
People keep on coming to him as 
though no one but the chief himself 
could solve their problems. 

Here is the representative of the 
highway section. The conversation with 
him is about where and how many 
grass-plots to plant and benches to place 
on the highway that runs through their 
fields so that the traveler may rest. The 
builder Kazakov comes from the con- 
struction of the cotton-dryer to consult 
about the conveyer. 

An auto truck rushes through the 
village and stops at the kolhoz office. 
Legs and backs of oak chairs protrude 
from the sides, striped spring mattresses 
are piled over the roof of the driver’s 
cab. Perched on top of the load is a 
girl in a red kerchief who smiles coquet- 
tishly at the Kalinovka lads. A cor- 
pulent kclhoz farmer steps out of the 
driver’s cab. That’s the business man- 
ager of the Andre Marty kolhoz of the 
neighboring district of Bashtanovka. 
He shakes hands and distributes ciga- 
rettes all around. 

The visitor tells with pride how in 
the Marty kolhoz they have received 16 
kilograms of grain alone per work-day, 
that the truck is one of three they own, 
that the load consists of furnishings 
which he has purchased on behalf of 
the farmers, that life in their kolhoz has 
become very beautiful, that the kolhoz 
will soon start its own electricity. 
Then he asks casually whether there 
are any Kalinovkites who would like 
to go to Bashtanovka to bind brooms 
from sorghum—a profitable business, of- 
fering hundreds of rubles a month for 
those who would volunteer. 

The burst of laughter from dozens 
of throats that greets those last words 
is so loud that a flock of sparrows rest- 
ing on a distant barn rise and fly to 

(Continued on page 30) 
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N asunny day a hardly perceptible 

streak of silver darts across the 
deep blue Moscow sky. Miles below 
people throw back their heads to catch 
a glimpse of that bird of steel. Their 
eyes shining with pride, their voices ex- 
uding uncommon warmth, they say: 

“Tt must be our Kokki!” 

These simple words are their affec- 
tionate tribute to their champion strato- 
sphere flier and daring test pilot, 
Vladimir Kokkinaki. 

Almost every flight of this young ex- 
longshoreman turned aeronautical sci- 
entist writes a new page into the history 
of his country’s aviation. ‘All newspapers 
and magazines carry his photographs. 
Children and adults recognize him in 
the streets and say admiringly: 

“There goes our Kokki.” 

His fan mail might well be the envy 
of the most popular Hollywood star. 
From every corner of the USSR they 
write him—young men and women, 
children and octogenarians, engineers 
and collective farmers, Red Army men 
and great actors. 

The thirty-year-old flier’s personality 
has captured the imagination of tens of 
millions of his countrymen. He has 
chosen to work in what is perhaps the 
most difficult, complex and dangerous 
branch of aviation, the testing and mas- 
tery of aircraft which exist in completed 
form only in the designers’ blue prints. 
To take off in such a machine and put 
it through its paces thousands of feet 
above the ground to find out whether 
it works involves far more risk than 


“IT MUST BE OUR KOKKI*t” 


almost any flight in a plane which has 
been certified as reliable. 

When Kokkinaki added stratesphere 
ascents to his flying repertoire and be- 
gan capturing international records for 
the Soviet Union, aeronautical circles 
throughout the world began to sit up 
and take notice. Today he enjoys a high 
standing abroad, wherever masterful 
pilotage is appreciated. 

Quite apart from his aerial adven- 
tures, Kokkinaki has packed into his 
young life enough experience to suit an 
average person twice his age. And that 
does not hurt his popularity any. 

Born into an impoverished Novoros- 
sisk family, he went to work at the age 
of twelve. He spent the next four years 
day-dreaming of distant cruises and the 
sailor’s calling. 

At sixteen he went to sea. Tall and 
broad-shouldered, with sturdy muscular 
arms and a wide thick-set back, he im- 
pressed the captain, who did not require 
him to serve the customary two years 
as a cabin-boy. Vladimir was imme- 
diately accepted as a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the crew and before long knew 
his business thoroughly. 

It was aboard the ship that he was 
introduced into the world of books 
which he read indiscriminately and in 
prodigious quantities. To this day books 
are his closest companions. In his Mos- 
cow apartment books dominate the 
scene—they are on shelves, tables, 
chairs, in all corners. He is a voracious 
reader, pursuing several branches of 
knowledge at once. 






By 
LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 


The dramatic story of one of the 
youngest and greatest flyers in the 
world 





Vladimir Kokkinaki just before the take- 
off for his record-breaking altitude flight 
of July 26 


The giant “Maxim Gorky,” largest monoplane in the world, which crashed in the summer of 1935 through the carelessness of a stunt 
flyer. The Soviet Government is building seventeen more planes of the same type, but more powerful and more technically perfect 
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One of the light Soviet bi-planes used in 


spraying swamps to stamp out malaria 
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Large 4-motor planes flying over the Krem- 
lin in a recent demonstration of Soviet 
air might 


The thirst for knowledge awakened 
by his hit-or-miss reading caused him to 
abandon the ship toward the end of his 
first sailing year. He wanted to go to 
school. With this idea he went ashore 
at Novorossisk, 

But the plan could not easily be ful- 
filled. He had to support his family. 
He became a longshoreman. During 
the day he hauled bags and boxes on 
his back at the waterfront. Evenings 
and sometimes nights he poured over his 
textbooks. 

After a year and a half of intensive 
study, he took examinations covering 
the regular nine-year course of Russian 
schools, and passed. 

At this time he had his first contact 
with aviation. 

“There is a profession for you,” he 
said to himself. “‘I shall be a pilot.” 


This decision brought considerable 
calm to his turbulent soul. Still loading 
and unloading ships, he was living for 
the moment when he would realize his 
dream. 

In a corner of Novorossisk, framed 
by the bay, was the airdrome. Kokki- 
naki repaired to that point immediately 
after his day’s work. He spent exciting 
hours watching the landings, takeoffs 
and other maneuvers. He returned 
home in a happy daze. 

Near the bay he made friends with 
a few pilots and entrusted his precious 
plans to some of them. They told him: 

“You'll fly yet, fellow. You are per- 
sistent and firm. These are good traits 
in a pilot.” 

He began to count the months and 
even days until he would become eligi- 
ble for the army service. He was in 
excellent health, but the thought that 
for some trivial reason he might be re- 
jected for the aviation branch was a 
source of constant torment to him. 

Vladimir decided to make sure of his 
eligibility for flying and went in for 
physical culture. Temporarily neglect- 
ing his books, he spent all his spare 
time at the stadium. During the sum- 
mer he became Novorossisk’s champion 
boxer, weight-lifter and  shot-putter. 
He was not satisfied until at the North 
Caucasian Spartakiade he had captured 


the titleof regional all-around champion 
in heavy athletics. 

Soon he was called for the Red Army 
service and everything turned out just 
as he had dreamed. He was assigned to 
an aviation unit. In 1927 he was grad- 
uated from a military flying school -with 
the highest honors. 

Four more years of stubborn effort 
and his dream was fulfilled. Vladimir 
Konstantinovich Kokkinaki became test 
pilot for the important Menjinsky 
Factory. 

He is still bruad-shouldered, power- 
ful and tireless. Still a dreamer, but 
he no longer dreams of distant cruises, 
the seven seas and the vessels which sail 
them. People who talk to him gain an 
impression of health, intellect, power. 
He speaks simply and directly, laughs 
infectiously, like a child. 

“IT love my profession,’ he says. 
‘Above all else. While still in Novoros- 
sisk I said firmly to myself that I shall 
be a test pilot. Precisely that, a test 
pilot. It is a remarkably interesting 
thing to do. Just visualize a plane at 
the airdrome. Theoretically, every- 
thing in it is sound, checked, in its 
proper place. All you have to do is 
start the motor and fly. 

“And I take my seat, and after a 
brief run tempestuously tear myself 

(Continued on page 28) 


Alexander Spirin, young worker-aviator, takes his mother for a joy-ride. Spirin works in 
an auto-repair shop in Stalino, Donbas, and learned to fly at the local air club, 
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without leaving his job 





New York and Moscow 


HAVE just taken my seven-year 

old daughter, Connie, to see the 
W.P.A.’s dramatic version of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s story The Em- 
peror’s New Clothes. Last September 
I saw the play at the children’s theatre 
in Moscow. The Soviet youngsters 
were held in a sort of enchantment by 
the delicacies and surprises of the ac- 
tion; and I wished for Connie. Now 
we would see the same play together in 
the children’s theatre in the Hecksher 
Building. Alas, it was not the same 
play. And Connie was not at all en- 
chanted. What I saw in Moscow was 
a child’s fairy play. What greeted us 
in New York City was an adult’s social 
problem play. 

Concentrating quite seriously (for 
this was only her third dramatic ex- 
perience) Connie found it hard to fol- 
low the plot of the confused perform- 
ance. She didn’t like the jumpy, 


whoopee weaver swindlers, who intro- 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


By ANITA MARBURG 


never aroused her sympathy. Plenty 
of things happened, but it all seemed 
silly and meaningless. Only twice was 
she able to associate mildly with the ac- 
tion: first when the two swindlers 
asked the children in the audience 
where the street sign was (and it was 
right above their noses!) and secondly, 
when the child weaver told the popu- 
lace that the king had nothing on. 
The failure of this play, however, 
does not lie at the door of the W.P.A. 
Without the development of a genuine 
children’s theatre (of writers, of actors 
and of audiences), nothing beautiful 
can be achieved for the ordinary child 
in America. The W.P.A. sponsors 
many performances that commercial 
theatres would not hazard: One day 
It Can’t Happen Here; another day 
Faustus. In their ambition they soar 
high, and in terms of the difficulties 
surrounding them they meet with suc- 
cess. The W.P.A. is to be congratu- 
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This gay curtain at the Moscow Children’s Theatre rises on a rich reper- 
toire of plays that teach and delight the children of the Soviet capital 


duced themselves inappropriately by 
playing ball with the child audience. 
She wondered why the Executioner and 
Hans were looking so fierce. The satire 
of the court maidens’ chorus was lost 
on her, and the drab ugly weavers 
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lated also on facing the practical needs 
of a children’s theatre. The price of 
this play was within the means of work- 
ing people, the theatre was located near 
a congested east-side neighborhood and 
the performance was scheduled at a 


reasonable hour for children and par- 
ents. But there are no facilities 
within a temporary W.P.A. set-up to 
meet the artistic problems of a 
children’s theatre. 

A play for children must be planned 
for them and a dramatized fairy story 
is not automatically appropriate. There 
are three necessary criteria: (1) the 
central idea of the play should be un- 
derstandable and _ interesting to 
children. (2) The ideas should be un- 
folded in such a way that the child can 
associate with the action and under- 
stand the dialogue and climax, and thus 
participate in a dramatic experience. 
(3) There should be something in the 
play to think about, some imaginative 
or speculative carry-over, so that the 
impression will live beyond the hour or 
two at the theatre. 

Not one of these criteria was realized 
in the New York version, whereas all 
of them were achieved at the USSR 
performance. The slender threads of 
the Andersen tale may be put to many 
uses. The central character is an Em- 
peror, all too fond of clothes. ‘There 
are two swindlers who play upon his 
weakness and contract to make him 
robes, magical robes which can be seen 
neither by fools nor those unfit for 
their positions in life. And so the 
swindlers pocket the money for their 
services, as well as gold thread and silk 
for the cloth, and proceed hour after 
hour, by daylight and candle light, to 
spin out the imaginary robes. “Two 
court officials are sent by the Emperor 
to inspect their work and finally the 
King himself arrives, a little frightened 
at the test which awaits him. Of course 
nobody can see the non-existent cloth, but 
the officials and his Majesty and all the 
village populace are prepared to admire 
it extravagantly, lest they be recognized 
as fools and misfits. And so the plot 
unfolds. The swindlers try on the 
robes of air and the Emperor prepares 
to march out on the public highway 
magnificently clad in B.V.D.’s and 
crown, attendants holding up an 
imaginary train, his royal canopy over 
his head. And thus the game of pre- 
tending goes on, and it might have gone 
on forever, except that a child saw the 
king and pronounced the first honest 
words in the play, “The King has 
nothing on!” 

Such a story seems almost to drama- 
tize itself. How amusing these series 
of situations! How absurd this great 
and rich king! How clear and true 
the words of the child! That is why 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Magnitogorsk’s Fifth Birthday 





N THE end of January, 1932 the 

first red iron was tapped from 
Magnitogorsk blast furnace No. 1 and 
streamed along the canal on its way to 
the waiting ladle surrounded by crowds 
of open-mouthed workers and techni- 
cians, farmers and herdsmen gathered 
from the surrounding country to see 
the first Magnitogorsk metal. ‘The 
sparkling iron was smelted out of 60 
per cent ore from the “Magnetic 
Mountain,” with the use of coke made 
in the Magnitogorsk coke ovens. The 
largest metallurgical plant in the 
world outside of the U.S.A. was born. 
A huge bearded ex-peasant with shovel- 
like hands and little icicles hanging 
from the ends of his mustache, who had 
worked on Magnitogorsk in its first 
pre-natal days when workers lived in 
tents, turned and said with a glowing 
face, ‘“Poshlo delo,” “Things are mov- 
ing now.” 

The Bolshevik idea of creating in 
the Soviet Union a new metallurgical 
base in Siberia and the Urals was being 
realized. Work had been carried on 
under unheard of difficulties, equipment 
and experts had been brought in from 
all parts of the world, the workers of 
Magnitogorsk had put their shoulders 
to the wheel, and the wheel had turned. 
And now in mid-winter, with the ther- 
mometer showing thirty-five degrees of 
frost, in the midst of the barren Ural 
steppes, the first pig iron was produced. 

The first blast furnace was working 
normally. The workers and the ex- 
perts, the professors of metallurgy from 
Duisburg and Gary, the young Komso- 
mols sent in from the southern mills 
to push the Magnitogorsk construction 
job through on time, the bewildered 
Bashkir herders—all turned homeward 
feeling that they were at last beginning 
to see the results of their work. In 
the misty twilight they climbed. over 
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structural steel, and through ditches and 
unfinished foundations, and over the 
many railroad lines leading to various 
parts of the construction job. Leaving 
the mill site they stumbled along dark 
alleys between the rows of temporary 
wooden barracks. In those days the 
great joy in the lives of the workers 
was the idea of what they were build- 
ing, the joy of watching the plant grow 
under their eyes, of feeling that they 
were creating something great, and 
lasting,—a new world. The young 
city offered none of the usual amuse- 
ments and recreations. “The job was 
pushed through by the weight of the 
conscious workers of the whole country, 
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relying on the loyalty and class-con- 
sciousness of the construction workers 
rather than the usual stimuli of ma- 
terial well-being. 

Five years have passed and Magnito- 
gorsk is celebrating its birthday. These 






By JACK SCOTT 


years have brought such changes in all 
aspects of life and work that even those 
of us who have spent the whole inter- 
vening period on the spot find it hard 
to think of those days of the first five- 
year plan as belonging to the same 
epoch. 

To begin with, the mill itself is un- 
recognizable. It now covers some fif- 
teen square miles of territory, fenced in 
and intersected by a system of well- 
lighted roads and foot-ways, bridges 
and railroad lines. There are four 


blast furnaces which give approximately 
5,000 tons of pig iron a day, which is 
25 per cent more than their capacity 
according to the American project. 


































The largest metallurgical plant in the 
world outside the U.S.A. was born! 


There are twelve open hearth ovens 
with all the incidental equipment. 
There is a blooming mill and eight 
rolling mills producing all kinds of 
rolled produce from wire to rails and 
(Continued on page 20) 
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("4 IGANT,—we are building a giant!” Wind roared 

across the unbroken steppe and Misha beat 

numb fingers against the steel of the third blast furnace, 
nearly finished. 


With hook and sledge and spud-wrench, to the whine of 
electric hoists, and the hoarse shouts of the riggers 
perched high up in the whistling wind; ton after ton of 
structural steel, each finding its place in the intricate 
system,—hoisted, bolted, riveted. 


Ten hours,—then home by foot to a wooden barrack, to tea 
and black bread, and then to school. 


“Study, and study, and again study.” We are studying 
Ilyich. Sometimes in the evening a balalaika;—but only 
sometimes. 


In the morning three hours before the northern dawn we 
beat our way over the powdery snow, driving like the 
lean, bitter wind. 

‘““Today we must finish the cold blast line.” 


“We are building a giant.” This morning high up in the 
bleeder pipe they found a riveter, hammer in his hands. 
He had worked two shifts and fallen asleep waiting for 
a heater who had already gone home. 
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Mischa beat numb fingers against the steel of the third blast 
furnace 


lt was thirty-five below. There were ten to take his 
place. 


“Davai! Let’s go! Only give us bread and steel and we 
will build, 
And build! 
AND BUILD! 
But expensively, and often blunderingly, 
by the sheer weight of the mass 
of millions of workers who understand 
“. . a new heavy industry... 
... Socialism ... in one country.” 


“Davai. Let’s go! It will soon be 1933. And we must 
make five years in four.” 
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Ivan, the brigadier, whose face is the color of copper, 
whose voice is a fog horn, who carries four wounds from 
Denikin’s English bullets,—Ivan who is just learning to 
read. 

“You are catching up to America, Ivan.” 
He picked the ice out of his shaggy moustache. 


* * * 


Three years have passed. Magnitogorsk is half finished. 
It stands a defiance to the barren steppe. Our iron and 
steel make tractors and tanks. Magnitogorsk is paying 
for itself. 


We have built, and the scars of those building days have 
almost disappeared. Life has changed. Misha rolls out 
rails and angle-irons. Misha pushes buttons and pulls 
levers. His strength has grown by a thousand times. 


Misha eats a three-course dinner, and rides home from 
work in a street car; rides home to a warm three-room 
apartment in a white stone house. 


Misha still studies, and last night at the club the orchestra 
played Bizet and Beethoven. 


Life has assumed another rhythm; less chaotic, more 
human. And this great change in our lives has laid the 
basis for a change in our work, a change in our productivity. 
It is well to work on heroism, as we have done, and are 
doing, but now we must work on planned, organized, 
synthesized mechanization. The productivity of our labor 
must be higher than the productivity produced by any of the 
countries of the “old world.” If we do not attain this we 
have not justified October. The security of the victory of 
the working class rests on its ability to create new produc- 
tive forces. 


Every day we must work more accurately, more intelli- 
gently. 


Misha’s mill was made by Germans. 
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Everything was figured out, corrected, checked. 
300 tons a shift, no more. 


Misha’s shift rolled 300 tons. 
But if we should cut 
fifteen minutes on calibration, 
an hour on changing rolls, 
an hour on sundry shut-downs? 
lf everyone would do his job 
as if it meant his life? 
Misha thought. 
Misha talked. 
Misha studied. 
Misha’s shift rolled 340 tons. 


And then others, organizing, working, striving, 
cut two more hours, 


rolled 400 tons. 


We must work in a new way. We must follow 
Stakhanov. 





Red strips of steel, seething forward through the mill. 
Each roll making an impression, 

Finished products cut and straightened, 

Piled and loaded, never ending. 

Fiery stream of finished metal. 


Four hundred fifty tons we’ll roll! 
For we must better other records, 
Make our labor more productive. 


Beautifully worked the mill. 

In steady rhythm billets surging. 
Each man, each machine performing 
His part in the throbbing process. 


qe With the order and precision of a fugue, 
Voices rhythmically recurring, 
Blending, surging forward, stirring 
One another onward. 
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re} nilding A Giant bs by Jack Seott 


And thus organized, planned, conscious, collective work 
forced up production to eight hundred, to nine hundred 
tons. Two and a half times more than the German engi- 
neers had figured on. 


Productivity. The most vital force, the driving force 
of history. 


The productivity of each age laid the basis for a new 
productivity, a new age. 


The productivity portrayed by phallic symbols on Greek 
vases. 


The productivity which gave birth to private property. 
The productivity which produced slavery. 
And the new productivity which rendered slavery obsolete. 


The tremendous productivity produced by the bourgeoisie, 
which made possible machine technique, international 
cartels, symphony orchestras, and mechanized wars. 


And now Misha and Shevchug and all of us, millions of 
us, following leaders like Stakhanov, are developing a 
new productivity which will lay the basis for Com- 
munism. 


Without this productivity, Misha, our October Revolu- 
tion is a bubble, a rainbow. 


We will create this new productivity. The stage is set. 
We have machines, our machines, we have millions of will- 
ing heads and hands. We live well, it is joy to live and 
work and study. 


We are moving history forward. 
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MAGNITOGORSK’S 
(Continued from page 17) 





beams. There is a coke plant consisting 
of four batteries of coke ovens and a 
complete chemical by-product plant. 
There is an electric station and a com- 
plete set of auxiliary shops where all 
kinds of spare parts up to the biggest 
machine castings and forgings are made. 
In addition to this there is the huge 
ore mine, 100 per cent electrified, which 
produces one-fourth of all the iron ore 
of the Soviet Union. This is what the 
workers of Magnitogorsk can point to 
and say, “Look what we have made.” 

But this is only a beginning. Per- 
haps even more important than the tre- 
mendous changes in the plant are the 
changes which have taken place in the 
lives of the workers. For the time has 
now long since passed when workers 
were stimulated mainly by the idea of 
what they were making. Now there 
is concrete evidence on every hand 
showing the workers the correctness of 
the road they have traveled: concrete 
interest on their tremendous investment 
of labor. The lives of the workers of 
Magnitogorsk have attained a level 


Right—riveting shaft tops for the 
cowpers of the Magnitostroy blast fur- 
naces. Below—an excavator digging a 
basin for the Marten furnaces. 


FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


where, without any “discount” made in 
view of “Russian conditions,” without 
any allusions to the utter poverty and 
privation of the lives of Russian work- 
ers before the revolution, we can say 
that an average skilled worker here has 
more leisure, more cultural opportuni- 
ties, more material comfort, and more 
educational and artistic facilities for 
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himself and for his family than the 
highly skilled workers of the most en- 
lightened and modern of the great 
American firms whose workers until re- 
cently boasted the highest standard of 
living in the world. We can say this 
even without mentioning the indispu- 
table fact that for the workers of the 
Soviet Union the future offers every- 
thing, while for the workers of the old 
world the future has nothing to offer 
until they unite and throw off their 
chains. 

Magnitogorsk has five higher educa- 
tional institutions and forty-five ele- 
mentary and high schools. About half 
the school buildings are modern per- 
manent buildings with all conveni- 
ences, and in two years all the schools 
will be in new buildings. 

Magnitogorsk has some fifty miles of 
paved, lighted streets, with side-walks 
(remember that five years ago there 
was not one paved street in the city). 
There is a good bus system and a street 
car line. The “Socialist City,” which 
houses some 10,000 families, while it is 
not up to the Tudor City level, offers 
all the conveniences of modern apart- 
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ment house living. In addition to this 
there are already nearly a thousand 
permanent houses occupied by the best 
Stakhanovites of the plant. There are 
two theaters, a score of clubs, and a 





host of new well-stocked stores where 
workers can buy everything they need. 

Many workers have their own cars 
and motorcycles. There is a big boating 
station where workers can hire sail 
boats, row boats and canoes to sail the 
nineteen-mile lake. There is a large 
city park, a stadium and summer and 
winter athletic equipment. There are 
tennis courts and there is an airfield 
and a flying school where young work- 
ers learn to fly, studying and practicing 
every evening after work. 

For those mothers who work there 
is a complete system of kindergartens 
and nurseries where children are cared 
for by competent help during the day, 
or when conditions demand, for weeks 
at a time. 

Magnitogorsk has a rest home in the 
mountains where hundreds of workers 
spend their vacations every month. 

But most important of all is this. 
If you get in the street car evenings 
around ten o'clock you will find it 
jammed, not with workers coming to 
or from work, not, to any great extent 
with theater-goers, but with workers 
coming from school. Boys and girls, 
men and women, old and young, all 
studying, learning to be better workers, 
to be doctors and engineers, pilots, mu- 
sicians, pipe-fitters, writers, and almost 
everything you can think of. The 
whole city is studying. The people 
here are not static, they are dynamic, 
changing all the time. Yesterday a 
farm laborer, today an oiler, tomorrow 
a roller, and soon an engineer. And 
this drive ahead, this eagerness to learn, 
to achieve, to work better, coupled with 
the complete assurance that the prod- 
ucts of the labor, and the results of 
the improvement will go directly to 
the workers themselves is the greatest 
guarantee of the unparalleled future 
which lies ahead of the workers of 
Magnitogorsk and of the whole Soviet 
Union. 
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HIGHER WAGES, better utiliza- 
tion of machinery, virtual elimination 
of labor turnover and greater profit- 
ability—such is the record of the Soviet 
state farms for the year 1936. Higher 
qualifications of the bulk of workers 
plus Stakhanovite methods accounted 
for the increased earnings. 

More than half the workers on state 
farms now have their own garden plots 
and cattle, and some 25,000 families 
occupy their own homes as distinct 
from those housed in state-owned apart- 
ment houses. 


REGULAR AIR TRAFFIC on 
the Moscow-Vladivostok air-line, a 
distance of 5,000 miles and the longest 
in the world, will be ensured this year 
with the installation of radio-beacons 
along the entire line. The number of 
airplanes of the Soviet Civil Air Fleet 
will be augmented this year by 50 new 
high-speed passenger planes, equipped 
with up-to-date instruments for night 
flights and “blind” flying. 


THE BUDGETS OF 170 
WORKER’S FAMILIES in Odessa, 
representing every income group, re- 
flects the rise in the standard of living 
during the last two years. The records 
were kept by the families and super- 
vised by the statistical department of 
the regional government. The average 
family consumed 215 per cent more 
meat in 1936 than in 1935, 136 per 
cent more fruits and 127 per cent more 
sugar. Purchases of clothing and fur- 
niture amounted to 75 per cent more 
than in the previous year. 


DOUBLE-TRACKING OF 
THE FAR EASTERN RAIL- 
ROADS OF THE USSR, one of the 
most important railway construction 
jobs in the second Five Year Plan, will 
be completed during the current year. 
The creation of a double track railroad 
connecting the Far East with central 
Siberia and the Urals will help consid- 
erably in furthering the economic de- 
velopment of the Soviet Far East, a 
territory tremendously rich in natural 
resources. During the last three and a 
half years the second track was laid 
along a distance of 2200 kilometres, 
from Karymskaya station to Khaba- 
rovsk. 

More than one-half of the entire 
area where the line has been double- 
tracked is located in the zone of per- 
petually frozen ground. The newest 
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methods, devised by Soviet engineers, 
solved the problem of erecting com- 
plex and dependable engineering struc- 
tures in that zone. 


GAS STATIONS are the order 
of the day in Moscow. The growing 
number of automobiles has prompted 
the city authorities to plan the enlarg- 
ing of old and building of new filling 
stations. The new type filling station 
will be built after American models, 
with handsome buildings, automatic 
pumps and free services. 


WOMEN TRACTOR ODRIV- 
ERS convened in Moscow at the be- 
ginning of February for the results of 
the All-Union Socialist Competition for 
1936. More than 20,000 women trac- 
tor drivers participated in this com- 
petition. Three hundred women’s 
brigades ploughed an average of 2000 
acres per tractor, the best brigades av- 
eraging about 5000 acres per tractor 
in 1936. At present 52,500 women 


attend courses for tractor drivers. 


THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF CHARLES 
DICKENS was widely marked in the 
Soviet Union by the publication of his 


more outstanding novels, including 
“Pickwick Papers,” “Dombey and 
Son,” and “Bleak House.” Specially 


adapted editions of Dicken’s books will 
be published for children in 1937. 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL PRO- 
DUCTION for 1936 was 31.1 per 
cent over 1935 whereas the planned 
increase was only 23.0 per cent. Heavy 
Industry was 34.1 per cent over 1935, 
or four per cent above the plan, ful- 
filled in 11 months. The food, light 


and local industries fulfilled their plans 
by more than 100 per cent. 








Yads and Figuues 


NEW SHOPS RECENTLY 
OPENED IN MOSCOW include: 
a special dietetic food shop; a toy shop; 
a shop for “Aid to the Young Techni- 
cians,” where scientifically or tech- 
nically inclined young people can pur- 
chase the necessary apparatus as well 
as secure expert advice; a gift shop and 
a special shop for the purchasing of 
articles needed in summer bungalows. 


ONE MILLION RUBLES FOR 
ALPINE SPORT has been assigned 
by the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions this year. The found- 
ing of a training base near Moscow for 
alpine climbers and the organization 
of the Central Alpinists Club in Mos- 


cow will be begun soon. 


THE GROWTH OF SAVINGS 
IN THE USSR, which reached a to- 
tal of more than three and one half 
billion rubles at the beginning of this 
year, doubled the balance of deposits 
for the beginning of 1935. The av- 
erage deposit in the cities grew by 39 
per cent and in the villages by 50 per 
cent. Over 400,000 depositors have 
saved up more than 500 rubles each. 

The Moscow savings banks have 
over one million depositors. Thus, 
practically every third inhabitant of 
Moscow has a savings account. 


FIRST PUBLIC TELEVISION 
DEMONSTRATIONS to be held in 
the Soviet Union have been started at 
the Polytechnical Museum in Moscow. 
Images projected from an adjoining 
chamber are clearly visible on a glass 
screen One square meter in area in the 
demonstration hall. The equipment 
used is the work of the Moscow Tele- 
vision Research Institute. 


MILK PRODUCTS in the 1937 
plan of the Milk Industry of the 
USSR provides for an increase in out- 
put of 39,000,000 bottles of pasteur- 
ized milk, three million bottles of but- 
termilk, 8,600,000 million bottles of 
sour milk, while ice cream is to be in- 
creased 43 per cent over last year. 
Special attention will be paid this year 
to dietetic products. Such products 
will include pasteurized bottled cream, 
dietetic sour cream, curds and almond 


milk. 





E STOOD with his head turned 

away from us, slim and straight 
in his faded blue smock despite his 
seventy-odd years, intently touching up 
a spot on the canvas to his right. He 
looked a moment toward his model, 
and we saw his scholarly, almost aus- 
tere face, the gray hair brushed back 
from the high serene forehead and 
curling slightly behind the ears. 

In the flood of light which came 
through the large window on the far 
side of the studio sat the model, a 
worker, big and strong, his rugged face 
expressive at once of character and good 
nature. The sitter was obviously in- 
terested in the painting process, and 
posed modestly but conscientiously. He 
was anxious to do the job right. 

The room was large and pleasant. 
There was but little furniture—a piano 
in the corner beside the window, a 
comfortable divan against the wall back 
of where the artist was standing, and 
two or three chairs. It was on the 
third floor of the Factory Committee 
Building of the Stalin Auto Plant. A 
new setting, this factory studio, for the 
academic painter, Boris Cramer, grad- 
uate of the St. Petersburg Imperial 
Academy of Arts some forty-five years 
ago. 
A bell rang. The painter’s hand— 
holding the palette—jerked up in a 
nervous gesture, and he bent toward 
the canvas with more intense effort. 

“Don’t move!” he said, impatiently. 
“Tt can’t be an hour and a half yet.” 
And he added, as the worker stirred 
restlessly, “Just two minutes more.” 

A few more strokes of the artist’s 
brush, and the worker, drawing a deep 
breath, involuntarily squared his shoul- 
ders to take the kinks out of his back. 
He smiled a little. 

“T ought to get back to the forge,” 
he said. 

“Well, all right,” the artist agreed, 
reluctantly, making another jab or two 
at the portrait, “I guess we'll have to 
call it a day.” He looked at his sitter 
and again at the portrait, and smiled 
too, in comradely understanding. ‘The 
worker got up and stretched, and 
looked curiously toward the portrait, 
which was half-turned away from him. 
The artist put down his palette and 
brush and stepped back. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” he 
asked. 

The two men stood side by side, 
looking at the half-finished portrait, the 
one expectantly, the other appraisingly. 

“Tt will help the Stakhanov move- 
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ARTIST of TWO ERAS 


By CELIA KRAFT 


and 


OAKLEY JOHNSON 





Factory workers attend art class after their seven-hour working day. 


Courses are arranged by the Central Council of Trade Unions with 
leading Soviet artists as instructors 


ment,” the worker said, in approval. 

No sooner had the door closed be- 
hind the worker, a moment later, than 
the artist, still full of his subject, 
turned toward us. 

“He’s a very interesting man, you 
know,” he said, with intense enthusi- 
asm, “a very interesting man.” His 
well-bred face was alight, its faint oval 
wrinkles expressing kindness and gen- 
erosity. Painter of hundreds of faces... 
he kept on about his sitter. ‘“He’s 
head blacksmith, in charge of the forge 
shop—Feodor Mikhailovich Zakharov. 
He has the Order of the Red Banner 
of Labor. You know, the plant loves 


these heroes of labor; the whole coun- 
try loves them. Just think of it, the 








plant gave him an automobile as a 
present!” 

He invited us to look at the portrait, 
meanwhile sitting down on the divan 
for a moment’s rest. We examined the 
portrait as he talked. It was obvious 
that Boris Cramer is a man of many 
enthusiasms. As an artist he falls in 
love with the subject of each picture. 
And he feels a continual surprise at the 
human changes wrought by socialism. 

“Yes, heroes of labor and Stakhanov- 
ites,” said Cramer, who had in his life- 
time painted princes and bankers in the 
chief capitals of Europe and America. 
“They are the eminent workers of the 
plant. Old workers who have been 
with the plant many years, who stood 
out among the others as leaders during 
historic upheavals; and younger work- 
ers who now set records in production, 
and stand out among the others as 
Stakhanovites.” His blue eyes burned. 

“My contract with the Stalin Auto 
Plant calls for ten portraits and five 


| pictures of the life of the plant, and I’ve 


already done five of the portraits in 
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three months’ work. Among them is a 
woman, Anastasia Ivanovna Orlova, 
one of the historic people of the plant, 
a former scrubwoman. She looks quite 
ordinary, but she’s a remarkable woman. 
Why, you know, in 1917 that lady 
wheeled out the bosses of the factory in 
a wheelbarrow!” A humorous smile 
played around his face. “You ought 
to see her and speak to her—an extra- 
ordinarily capable woman. She is now 
head of the plant’s collective pig farm 
and director of food production. 

“Another one I painted was a fighter 
on the barricades in 1905, Apati Ivano- 
vich Yegorov, now instructor in car- 
pentry at the plant’s trade school. He 
lost a leg in the 1905 fighting. Like 
Zakharov, the man you saw today, Ye- 
gorov has the Order of the Red Banner 
of Labor.” Cramer, in school-teacher 
fashion, shook a finger to emphasize his 
words. “That man is a philosopher! 
Why he’ll tell you what it’s called in 
chemistry or physics — anything you 
name. The history of the Party he 
knows like his five fingers! Politics! 
He knows everyone and everything 
about the Revolution!” Then the ar- 
tist added, with a deprecating smile 
and a sweep of the hand to include all 
of us, “And I thought we, the educated, 
were intelligent!” 

He leaned back against the divan 
and continued. 

“And before I was given the studio 
in the factory, I painted my first hero 
of labor, a man named Galitsin, also 
with the Order of the Red Banner of 
Labor, who refuses to go on pension 
after half a century of work. He keeps 
on in the assembly shop, as head of his 
brigade. 

“The five I’ve done are all older 
workers. They’ve been with the plant 
for many years, even before the Revo- 
lution. But my next sitter will be a 
young man who has just received the 
Order of Lenin—the famous Bobkov, 
champion shaft forger of the plant, a 
rival of Busygin of the Molotov Auto 
Plant in Gorky.” Cramer was already 
impatient to meet and paint this young 
Stakhanovite. 

We stepped across the room to take 
a look out the window. 

“But,” we asked, “is the factory at- 
mosphere really compatible with art?” 

He jumped up spryly from the divan. 

“They gave me this magnificent 
studio,” he said, proudly. “I paint here 
as an artist, with complete freedom. 
Nobody comes to me to say, “The nose 
isn’t nice.’ I have the full freedom of 
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my art. My sitters and I are intimate- 
ly friendly. On the free day I feel 
positively lonesome for the factory. I’ve 
never had such splendid conditions be- 
fore.” 

“Didn’t you paint Prince Trubetz- 
koy and Prince Volkhonsky in St. Peters- 
burg?” we asked. To tell the truth, 
we were somewhat surprised. “That 


must have been before the opening of 
this century,” we added. 





‘The Russian aristocrat regarded the 
artist aS a member of his court,” 
Cramer said, shortly, referring to the 
feudal character of the Russian aristo- 
cratic household. Then he added, after 
an instant’s pause, “To be sure, they 
had respect for art—much more than 
the bourgeois parvenu—but they were 
the upper class.” It seemed to us that 
he shrank from discussion of the aris- 
tocracy as from a painful memory. 
Born in 1861 of Jewish parents, near 
Vilna, in what is now Poland, he came 
in for privileges accorded his talent 
which were denied his people, but there 
were Often rebuffs along with the priv- 
ileges. 

His success in doing portraits of the 
aristocracy, and of such distinguished 
men as Vladimir Solovyev, the mystic 











and man of letters (a portrait now in 
the Academy of Sciences), did not save 
him, even at the peak of his career, 
from the stifling grip of tsarist reaction. 
It demanded that Cramer — if he 
wished further advancement—be bap- 
tized in the state church. Driven to 
seek freer lands, he found himself at 
the turn of the century in New York, 
painting portraits of the American 
bourgeoisie. In the City Hall of New 
York hangs his portrait of Mayor Wil- 
liam Strong, and in elegant mansions 
are found the portraits of General Col- 
lis, of Mrs. Isidor Straus, wife of the 
late American ambassador to France, 
and of Mrs. Oscar Straus. In particu- 
lar, he did eleven portraits of members 
of the internationally famous banking 
family, the Seligmanns, in the course 
of which he painted in New York, 


London, Frankfort-on-Main, and Paris, 


where they were in business. 
“I work here with love,” he said, 


' speaking of his present subjects, “but 


on the bankers I worked in hate. In 
my heart I was opposed to these people. 
But here, in the factory, I am intimate- 
ly friendly with my sitters. One of 
them tells me how he was brought up, 
how he was beaten as an apprentice. 
The bankers thought only of this: Is 
it worth the money? and, Am I flat- 
tered in the picture? But the Stakhan- 
ovites—they are modest! They think 
to themselves, why go to so much 
bother about my picture? But then 
they realize that the portraits are for 
the Stakhanov movement, to help build 
socialism. . . . And they respect my 
art. I’ve never experienced such real 
appreciation.” 

Cramer was amazed, he told us, to 
find instruction in dancing, music, sing- 
ing, dramatics, given by the best mas- 
ters of Moscow theaters, all of it 
carried on, free of charge, in the Fac- 
tory Committee Building where he is 
painting. “Once I stepped into a room 
where a shabbily dressed boy, a young 
worker, was sitting at the piano and 
playing a bit of Chopin. I received a 
shock! How does he come to know 
how to play? He learned here! They 
have teachers here! Another time | 
saw a dancing lesson, ballroom dancing. 
Young workers of the plant, all dressed 
up, were practicing modern dances. 
And I saw individual workers taking 
singing lessons, and who do you think 
their teacher was?” He turned to us 
with this question. “A leading opera 
singer of the Bolshoy Theater. Just 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Julia Dorn writes an interesting account of her visit to the Baltic-White 
Sea Canal, apropos of the Soviet film “Prisoners” 


Reforging Soviet Prisoners 


To Tue Epitor OF 
Soviet Russia Topay: 


The Soviet film, “Prisoners” recently 
shown at the Cameo, aroused differences 
of opinion. Some of the audience and 
critics have doubted the authenticity of 
the film, questioning the possibility of 
ever so “reforming” anti-social elements. 

I travelled on the Baltic-White Sea 
Canal, over a year ago, and visited 
Medvedya Gora (Bear Hill), the “capi- 
tal” of the canal region, which is the 
center of action of the film. A few im- 
pressions of the living reality on which 
the film is based should help to show 
that, instead of exaggerating the amazing 
history of the Baltic-White Sea Canal, 
the film is rather limited in expressing 
the greatness of this victory over nature 
—in terms of people and Karelian rock. 
Russian history shows how successive 
Tsars played with proposals made ever 
since the eighteenth century, to build 
such a necessary short-cut canal to the 
White Sea. The youthful Soviet gov- 
ernment planned and completed the pro- 
ject in a year and a half, succeeded not 
only in building a necessary trade-route, 
and transforming this barren section of 
Karelia from a “place to frighten birds 
with” to dynamic productivity,—but also 
in changing its prisoners from dangerous 
parasites to sources of strength to so- 
ciety. 

On the fifteenth anniversary of Soviet 
Karelia, after a group of American 
workers with whom I had produced 
“Waiting For Lefty,” had played it be- 
fore an audience of American-Finnish 
settlers in Karelia, some of us joined an 
anniversary excursion on the canal of 
“old partisans” (workers who during the 
Civil War and foreign intervention had 
defended Archangel and the region where 
the canal now runs.) 

We set out from Petrozavodsk, the 
capital of Karelia, in the little steamer, 
Anokhin. At the beginning of the canal 
we stopped off to visit the museum of 








the canal. This museum was organized 
and is staffed by specialists whose former 
anti-Soviet activities had changed only 
their place of work but had not deprived 
them of their professional status. Here 
we saw, in pictures, models of the canal 
and its locks, specimens of soil, rock and 
ore,—the honor roll and pictures of the 
canal’s leading engineers and best work- 
ers, copies of the canal newspaper, 
“Perekovka” (Reforging), cartoons 
against anti-social tendencies, and many 
other interesting exhibits,—a concentrated 
history of the great achievement. 

During the three-day trip, as we trav- 
elled over the 227 kilometers of the canal, 
stopping off to examine special engineer- 
ing victories over forest land, rocks, un- 
ruly rivers and lakes, the passengers 
became better acquainted with each other. 

A ruddy young man of the GPU 
troops, travelling on the boat, good- 
naturedly answered my questions. Yes, 
he said, it was true that the only “guards” 
in the camp were the more “reclaimed” 
prisoners. One of the sentries near his 
own home, was a prisoner entrusted with 
a gun, and his own children were tended 
by a woman prisoner. But, I suggested, 
suppose something went wrong? His 
eyes sharply penetrated mine, with his 
unspoken answer: “Trust!” 

An elderly engineer of the canal, 
wearing the naval uniform of all those 
connected with Soviet waterways, took 
great pride in explaining different sections 
of the canal, with his blue-prints which 
he handled as treasures. “Look at your 
Panama canal,” he jokingly challenged 
me as an American,—“It took you eleven 
years to build and at a great cost.” On 
the return trip he disembarked with those 
of us bound for Bear Hill. It was only 
then that I knew that he, too, was a 
prisoner. Now, though released, he was 
remaining to help in the great project 
for reclaiming the region. 

On the way to Bear Hill, we visited 
the state dairy and vegetable farms 
which supply products to the canal popu- 
lation, and the famous animal farm with 
over 2,000 rare specimens of stables, 
silver foxes, rabbits, pigs and poultry. 
Prisoners,—past and present, managed 
and ran the farms, reclaiming themselves 
and this once unproductive soil. 

Bear Hill—itself! No guards in sight 
—no army men. At the very charming 
hotel I lunched with a party of the best 
medical students from the Ukraine who 
had received this trip on the canal as a 
reward for high scholarship. Then I 
wandered alone through the little town, 
with its dirt streets, wooden buildings, 
little wooden cottage-homes of prisoners, 
with flowers peeping through the trim 
curtains. The town school, where thou- 
sands of the formerly illiterate “scum” 
of the old system receive systematic edu- 
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cation, was closed for the afternoon. 
However I visited a section of the town, 
fast becoming permanent in granite and 
concrete—the Bear Hill of the future— 
where the stone printing plant of the 
canal’s newspaper, “Reforging,” published 
by the prisoners, faces the massive foun- 
dations of a new hotel, which, I was told, 
is designed for all conveniences and 
beauty. 

Returning to my hotel through an at- 
tractive park, I visited the school for 
technical training. The director of the 
school, with simple pride, showed me the 
class-rooms where the hands of pick- 
pockets and safe-crackers are guided into 
carpentry and machine-trades; and the 
‘“wall-newspaper” of the school, with its 
articles in the rich jargon of the streets, 
telling of school and canal problems and 
crude but effective cartoons—all written 
and made by the students. Then, sud- 
denly, I noticed his badge of “honored 
shock-brigadier” and realized that he, too 
was a prisoner! He had completed his 
term, shortened for good work, but re- 
mained in Bear Hill. Why? Because, 
he now had the responsibility and respect 
he didn’t have as a petty thief—and was 
proud of his job. 

That evening, in the well-equipped 
theatre and “cultural center” with its 
proud “anniversary” exhibit in the lobby 
of models for almost twenty productions, 
I saw Schiller’s “Love and Intrigue,” per- 
formed by an excellent cast. The orches- 
tra which played in the intermission, was 
composed, I learned later, of prisoners, 
trained by the only professional musician 
there—the leader of the orchestra. 

The director of the theatre, Mr. A., 
an actor frora one of Moscow’s theatres, 
told me a great deal about the theatre 
after the performance. Most surprising 
was the information that the entire 
personnel,—director, manager, treasurer, 
designer, actors, etc., were all prisoners, 
serving terms for different kinds of of- 
fenses. Just as specialists from other 
fields worked on their own specialties 
within the framework of the canal—and 
were remunerated at the rates prevailing 
in the rest of the Soviet,—so did the pro- 
fessional theatre-workers continue their 
professions in the canal town. Where 
professional theatre people were not suf- 
ficient, new “professionals” were trained 
in the theatre’s school for actors, from 
among the former thieves and embezzlers 
in the town. 

Founded in 1933, with twenty-five in 
the group, the theatre now has a company 
and staff of 110 members. In addition 
to producing the best Soviet authors and 
Russian and world classics, the theatre 
has also a budding opera company. The 
director told me that, although he misses 
his home town, he feels like a pioneer. 
For the first time in a life devoted to 
playing in large towns, he is bringing 
culture to the wilds of Karelia, and to 
the “wild boys,” crooks and criminals, in 
whose lives culture had played a small 
part. For the educated prisoners the 
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Question: Will you please state how 
the Supreme Court of the USSR is 
formed and whether the court is em- 
powered to pass upon the constitution- 
ality of laws? M. E., New York City. 

Answer: The judges of the court 
are elected by the Supreme Council of 
the USSR for a term of five years. (See 
article 105 of the new Soviet Constitu- 
tion.) The number of judges constitut- 
ing the court is not stipulated. Article 
112 states “judges are independent and 
subject only to the law.” The constitu- 
tion of the Soviet Union does not grant 
to the Supreme Court the right to de- 
termine the validity of laws on consti- 
tutional grounds. This latter function 
is specifically reserved to the highest 
legislative body, the Supreme Council 
or its presidium. 

Article 14, paragraph D states that 
one of the prerogatives of the federal 
government is: “Supervision of the ob- 
servance of the Constitution of the 
USSR and insurance of the conformity 
of the Constitutions of the Union Re- 
publics with the Constitution of the 
USSR.” 

By virtue of article 31 this special 
power of observance of the Constitution 
and conformity to it is vested in the 
Supreme Council. 


Question: What is the procedure for 
obtaining a divorce in the Soviet Union? 
J. J. N., Detroit, Michigan. 

Answer: In cases where both parties 
concerned agree to dissolve the mar- 
riage they fill out a joint application 
for a divorce and file it with the local 
Bureau of Civil Registration. The 
divorce is granted within 30 days of the 
receipt of the application. 

In cases where the divorce is asked 
for by only one party to the marriage 
the other party must be served with 
notice of the impending divorce and is 
requested to appear at the bureau. The 
notification as well as the request to ap- 
pear in person is a recent change: For- 
merly one partner in the marriage could 
obtain a divorce and have the bureau 
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Gloves Russia Topay welcomes all questions 
concerning the Soviet Union. 

problem or question that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly discussed in 
this page by the National Educational Director 
of the American FSU, Theodore Bayer. 


Any specific 


subsequently notify the second party 
that the divorce has been granted. If 
the notice miscarried the person con- 
cerned was unaware of having been 
divorced. 

Husband and wife have an equal 
claim to possessions acquired after the 
marriage. Provisions are made for the 
joint support of children with due re- 
gard for the earning capacity of each of 
the parents. 

The price of a divorce is 50 rubles 
for the first one, 150 rubles for the sec- 
ond one and 300 rubles for the third 


and following ones. 


Question: When did the Five Year 
Plan begin? D. U., Denver, Colorado. 

Answer: The first Five Year Plan 
covered the period from 1928 to 1932 
inclusive, although the plan was carried 
through in 4+ years and three months. 
The second, that is the present Five 
Year Plan, began in 1933 and is to run 
until the end of 1937. The third Five 
Year Plan will cover the period from 
January 1938 to 1942 inclusive. 


Question: What are the National 
Holidays in the Soviet Union? S. R., 
Bakersfield, California. 

Answer: January lst—New Year’s 
Day. Also called Shock-Workers Day, 
Udarniks Day. 

January 21st—Lenin Memorial Day. 
Lenin died January, 21st, 1924. 

January 22nd—In memory of the 
people killed in St. Petersburg while 
petitioning the Tsar, January 22, 1905. 

February 23rd—Red Army Day. 

March 8th—International Women’s 
Day. Originated in Copenhagen in 1910. 

March 12th—The victory of the 
Revolution against the Tsar. 

March 18th—The establishment of 
the Paris Commune. 

April 17th—In memory of the death 
of striking miners in the Lena Gold 
Fields, killed by the Tsar’s troops in 
1912, 

May lst—Internaional Labor Day. 
This holiday originated in the United 
States. 








Your Questions Answered 


By THEODORE BAYER 







May 5th—Press Day. 

July 7th—International Red Sports 
Day. 

August Ist—Anti-War Day. 

September Ist—Youth Day. 

November 7-8—Anniversary of Revo- 
lution of November 7, 1917, establish- 
ing Soviet power. 

December 5th—Constitution Day. 
The day of adoption of the new Soviet 
Constitution. 


Question: What are the Trade 
Unions of the USSR like? What is 
their purpose and how do they func- 
tion? J. G., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Answer: The Trade Unions of the 
USSR are organized on industrial lines. 
There is one union in every industrial 
enterprise which includes the skilled 
mechanics as well as the watchmen. 

The workers, through their union, 
participate in the managing of the 
plant, in determining the quantity and 
quality of production. In each shop 
there are several committees of workers 
of the union that respectively settle 
grievances, enforce labor discipline, 
adopt norms of output and settle upon 
rates. 

The trade unions as a whole partici- 
pate in the adoption of the labor code 
of the USSR. Trade Unions are repre- 
sented on the planning commission and 
voice the interest of the organized labor 
in forming the five year plans and the 
annual plans. 

There are 170 industrial unions in 
the USSR which form the Union of 
Trade Unions of the USSR. Collec- 
tive bargaining is a universal principle 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


the Soviet version leaves the story as it 
is. It is a fairy story with symbolic 
meaning. And all the rich, romantic 
elements of king and castle are main- 
tained. Nothing is added except two 
personalities: Mr. Hans Christian An- 
dersen who accompanies the child 
through his dream journey; and the 
Queen who is more honest and humble 
than the King and is pretty miserable 
to discover that she cannot see the cloth 
and is undoubtedly a fool. True, the 
king’s officials are given distinguishing 
characteristics, so that each adjusts 
himself to deception in a different way, 
but this merely enlarges the original 
conception. 

In the Moscow performance the 
additions intensified the fairy elements. 
All was kept simple and enchanting. 
The first scene was a boy’s bedroom; 
one bed, one chair, grandfather’s large 
picture and a warm fire-place. Mr. 
Andersen, a quiet man of experience 
wearing a high square hat, sat on the 
chair, and the small boy stretched 
awake, first to speak to his grand- 
father’s picture and then to address 
Mr. Andersen, a little fearfully, led 
on by the possibilities of adventure. He 
is brave enough to put on the magic 
boots, and thus Mr. Andersen and the 
boy fly among the stars, to the enor- 
mous delight of the young audience. 
Every child knows now that this is a 
fairy story: dreams, magic boots, and 
travelling in the air; every child sits on 
the edge of his theatre chair thinking he 
is the little boy off on an adventure. 
The fairy element is kept alive as a pre- 
lude to a second Andersen tale, when 
the grandfather surprises everybody by 
walking straight through his picture 
frame and grabbing a boot so that he 
too may join in the excitement. In con- 
trast to the prominence given the role 
of the child in this Soviet performance, 
the W.P.A. cluttered its stage with 
adults. The child came in only at the 
end, a fat, solid girl, instead of a magi- 
cal one, a girl whom we never knew as 
a character. All she did was say a few 
lines that had little dramatic significance 
since we had been carefully informed 
already that the King was wearing no 
clothes. 

Both the settings and the pace of the 
Soviet version create a romantic impres- 
sion. There is no artificial excitement 
but an air of wonder and quiet discov- 
ery. Darling red turrets rise on the out- 
side of the diminutive castle; the king’s 
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chamber and the weaving room are con- 
structed before our eyes by wall sides 
that move; the interiors are rich and 
there is a satisfactory throne. The King, 
the Queen, their officials and the two 
weavers are dressed in appropriate 
splendor, just the way the story books 
would have them. The weavers ap- 
proach as mysterious strangers (nobody 
is told they are swindlers) but when 
they start weaving in thin air the chil- 
dren can see for themselves that some- 
thing is wrong. And then, when the 
King actually prepares to march forth 
with nothing covering his pink skin but 
a gold ornament, a ruff and a jewelled 
crown, the audience understands at 
once what a great pretender he is. They 
have already been saying to themselves, 
“The King has nothing on.” Thus when 
the boy shouts it out, down the village 
street, the young audience associates 
completely with him and _ laughs 
uproariously. 

None of these delights is felt in the 
New York performance. All fairy, all 
romance has fled, and we are introduced 
plunk to a social problem play. Things 
are made infinitely involved. The scenes 
are modernistic hodge-podge, the cos- 
tumes grotesque, and there are obtrud- 
ing choruses that sing and dance. More 
and more characters troop in to com- 
plicate the action: not only a queen who 
faints and flees, but a chorus of tinselly 
court maidens, a high-stepping Negro 
executioner, a deadly-pale court official 
dressed in black who bullies everybody, 
a general of many-colored medals, a 
troop of underpaid weavers who make 
very serious speeches and are quite un- 
happy about something, and some citi- 
zens who stare around corners now and 
then. 

Connie and I had no sense at all of 
climax. I think Connie felt, “Oh well, 
I suppose plays are still too hard for me 
to understand.” Instead of a smile of 
satisfaction because she had_ seen 
through the manoeuvering of the fool- 
ish king, she sighed heavily. Instead of 
a series of questions about the perform- 
ance, she asked merely, ‘Mummy, could 
we read that story sometime so I can 
see what it’s all about ?” 

Now in Moscow the experience for 
seven-year old Natashas was very dif- 
ferent. They waylaid the attendants, 
placed there to talk to the children, 
with queries about the sets and the ma- 
terials (dramatic clubs have educated 
the children well in theatrical produc- 


tion), and they talked over the meaning 
of the play itself. But three ideas were 
self-evident to every child in the audi- 
ence, before any questions were put to 
grown-ups: 

1. That a king is just a human being 
and often very foolish. 

2. That people who are afraid will 
pretend, and go deeper and deeper into 
lies. 

3. That an honest child may reveal 
the truth to grown-ups. 

Does it seem strange that Soviet Rus- 
sia, which is rationalizing its society, 
should be true to the lines of a fairy 
story? And that America, which still 
promotes Santa Claus and the 7-day 
theory of world creation should take 
the story so dismally down to earth? Of 
course some of the explanation runs in 
terms of the organization of the chil- 
dren’s theatre in the USSR and in 
America. The Soviets devote time and 
thought to the education of their boys 
and girls. What they do with plays is 
consistent with what they do in edu- 
cation, in health and hospitalization, in 
book production, leisure-time clubs, 
parks and camps. The making of the 
young human being is not left to chance, 
but is a matter of the most careful study 
and planning. Therefore the children’s 
theatre movement. Soviet companies 
take approximately a year to prepare 
one play for their young audiences, spe- 
cial actors do nothing else, special wri- 
ters write only these plays. 

I think it was natural to expect the 
USRR to achieve a triumph in their 
play. More triumphs should follow. 
Where life itself is rational, intelligent- 
ly organized and morally healthy, it is 
not necessary to harp on social prob- 
lems even in fairyland. They are on 
the way to being solved. The solution 


of them provides a base for a genuine 


culture. There is no need for fanfare, 
pretense, or tricky devices that gloss 
over the surface of life. Simple experi- 
ences are enough, experiences with 
which citizens may associate honestly. 
Plays such as this are sure to appeal to 
children, who are unspoiled and unpre- 
pared for the compromises of adults. 

The workers’ republic is creating cul- 
tural experiences for its children, and it 
has specialists for them who are impor- 
tant artists. The play which I saw in 
Moscow six months ago is not the work 
of a temporary group, played once and 
dropped forever. It is a permanent play, 
to be given from time to time through- 
out the years, delighting and teaching 
the children. 
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MAX EASTMAN 


AT THE END OF HIS ROAD 


“THE END OF SOCIALISM IN Russia,” 
By Max Eastman. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. 


Reviewed by 
JESSICA SMITH 


HOSE who are perplexed at the spec- 
tacle of one-time revolutionists be- 
coming traitors to their country and turn- 
ing against the very things for which they 
were once supposed to have been fighting, 
need not go far afield for parallel cases. 
Among the Trotskyists in this country 
are some who were once held to be true 
revolutionists but who in the measure 
that the socialism they once advocated be- 
comes a reality in the Soviet Union, have 
turned farther and farther away from 
it. Thus Max Eastman wrote in the 
February Harper’s under the wish-ful- 
filling title, “The End of Socialism in 
Russia.” ‘To those who knew Mr. East- 
man in his earlier days such an article 
reveals as great a degradation as that 
that has taken place in the traitors within 
the Soviet Union. Were the situation 
here different one could easily imagine 
Mr. Eastman taking the road that they 
have taken. In words he has already 
become as complete a traitor to his for- 
mer comrades and the cause for which 
he fought jointly with them as the Trot- 
skys, Piatakovs and Radeks. In fact, 
from the safe confines of the Hotel De- 
lano he has already called for an uprising 
in the Soviet Union. 

The vicious and dishonest words in 
this article have been blown up into 
larger print, put between boards and now 
strut forth as a book. A very small 
book, to be sure, and one that would 
hardly merit attention, were it not that 
its misstatements have caused some con- 
fusion in the minds of people who know 
very little about the Soviet Union and 
have less reason to suspect Mr. East- 
man’s integrity of purpose than those who 
have followed his career more closely. 

Mr. Eastman starts out by saying that 
the proof that the Seviet Union has 
dropped socialism overboard is that such 
people as Romain Rolland, Maxim 
Gorky, Malcolm Cowley, Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Harold Laski and others 
have rallied to its defense! Is it not in- 
deed one of the greatest achievements of 
the Soviet Union that it has won the ad- 
miration of some of the finest minds of 
our time? And if we are to choose be- 
tween the present Soviet leaders and 
Trotsky on the basis of their supporters 
what has Mr. Eastman to say about the 
way Hearst and other reactionary sec- 
tions of the American press have recently 
rallied to Trotsky’s support? 

Mr. Eastman says that the assertion 
that a classless society is being built in 
the Soviet Union is “applesauce” under 
cover of which the exactly opposite process 
is in full flight. “Inside of ten years,” 
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he writes, “barring revolutionary changes, 
the Soviet Union bids fair to be as reac- 
tionary as any country which has emerged 
from feudalism.” (Italics mine). 

This is not an accusation, but a pro- 
gram—the Trotskyist program for the 
restoration of capitalism. The same idea 
occurs later on page 20: “The power 
has passed irrevocably—except by revolu- 
tion—from the workers’ and peasants’ 
organization to the organizations of a 
privileged bureaucracy.” Thus twice 
Trotsky’s “translator and confidant” ad- 
mits openly that his program is one of 
counter-revolution. This can mean in 
reality only a fascist counter-revolution 
and the restoration of capitalism. This 
is Mr. Eastman’s applesauce under which 
he is in full flight from the reality of 
socialism in the Soviet Union and hence 
from any uncomfortable necessity to par- 
ticipate in working for it anywhere alse. 
If there is indeed, as Mr. Eastman says, 
a bureaucratic caste supporting a ruling 
autocracy worse than the Tsar’s, then, in- 
deed, why shouldn’t one kill, conspire, 
wreck and do everything that was done 
under the Tsar and more to overthrow 
them? Mr. Eastman by such statements 
demonstrates the logic of the path taken 
by Trotsky’s followers in the Soviet 
Union. ; 

We have not the space here to go into 
all of the distortions contained in this ar- 
ticle. Let us however, take one of the 
most glaring examples of Mr. Eastman’s 
dishonesty. He says: “In the Spring of 
1935 Stalin’s Government issued a de- 
cree which made the death penalty for 
theft—adopted for adults three years be- 
fore—applicable to minors from the age 
of twelve.” 

This is the way the decree in question 
really reads (I translate from the official 
text published in Jzvestia of April 8): 

1. Minors from the age of 12 convicted 
for theft, rape, bodily injury, maiming, 
murdering or attempting to murder, are 
to be prosecuted by the criminal court, 
which may apply all measures for crimi- 
nal punishment. 

2. Persons convicted of instigating or 
inciting minors to participate in crime or 
forcing minors to speculate or become 
prostitutes or beggars, and similar crimes, 
shall be punished by imprisonment of not 
less than five years. 

In the first place the death penalty is 
only applied in the Soviet Union in cases 
of incorrigible banditry or counter-revo- 
lutionary activities. It has been applied 
in the case of theft of state property in a 
few extreme cases, where the theft has 
reached such proportions as to have 
counter-revolutionary implications or to 
actually endanger public safety. It is 
quite clear that children could not be 
guilty of these limited categories of crimes 
which incur the death penalty, and no 
Soviet court would or ever has found 
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them so. It should further be kept in 
mind that the maximum prison sentence 
in the Soviet Union is ten years, and that 
the majority of prisoners in the USSR 
are sent not to regular prisons, but to 
correctional institutions of the type advo- 
cated by progressive penologists in this 
country of which only a few are as yet 
in existence here. Normal life, education 
and work at trade union rates are pro- 
vided in such institutions, and shortened 
sentences and amnesty are the rule. 

Now as to the second and most im- 
portant paragraph of the law, which Mr. 
Eastman found it convenient to ignore. 
I was in the Soviet Union myself soon 
after this decree was issued, and read 
discussions about it in the paper, and 
questioned Soviet officials as to its mean- 
ing. Up to the time this decree was 
passed young offenders came before a 
children’s commission which applied only 
medical or correctional measures and had 
no authority to prosecute the adults who 
were frequently the real criminals. As 
a result it was becoming a practice for 
certain adult criminal elements to make 
increasing use of children as tools, know- 
ing they were in no danger from the law 
themselves. Thus the law was passed 
as a deterrent to those adults who had 
been using minors as tools, and to make 
it possible to bring the real criminals to 
account. A representative of the chil- 
dren’s commission must participate in any 
trial involving minors, and the decree was 
accompanied by far-reaching measures 
for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
Mr. Eastman knows all this. He knows 
the Russian language, he has access to 
Soviet publications. Every statement in 
his article is as deliberately distorted as 
this one. What he says about the schools 
is malicious nonsense. For a real picture 
of Soviet education today, we refer our 
readers to Beatrice King’s excellent study 
of Soviet schools, “Changing Man,” 
based on months of first hand investiga- 
tion during 1935 and 1936. 

When he talks of economic questions, 
Mr. Eastman is simply silly. He builds 
up a theory that by investing in govern- 
ment bonds at 7 per cent or investing their 
savings in State banks at 8 per cent the 
higher paid categories of officials, work- 
ers and professional people are becoming 
a new capitalist class which could event- 
ually live on interest. It so happens that 
these high percentages were adopted only 
temporarily as a method of encouraging 
larger loans to the government for its 
industrialization program. And months 
ago interest was already reduced to 4 per 
cent and a lottery provision has been sub- 
stituted for interest in the great majority 
of the internal loan issues in recent years, 
since the Soviet Government is far more 
watchful than Mr. Eastman of any 
tendencies for a privileged group to de- 

(Continued on page 33) 











A worker-member of the aviation club of 

the Nova-Tula Metallurgical Plant takes a 

practice jump from the club’s parachute 
tower 


(Continued from page 15) 


from the ground. There I am flying in 
a new ship. My assignment is to check 
the plane in the air. I check distance, 
I check altitude, but most fascinating 
of all is to test for sturdiness. It is a 


most complicated job, but it is essential. 


We must build planes which, under all 
conditions, will display endurance and 
strength. It is at this point that my 
profession begins. Well, I do my work, 
and it seems it is not bad, but I want to 
make it better.” 

He becomes silent, lights a cigarette 
and looks out of the window at Mos- 
cow in the evening. Then he turns 
around: 

“You heard of my childhood. You 
know how I became a flier. My father 
and my grandfather and all my ances- 
tors were terrestrial creatures, terres- 
trial through and through—toilers, 





longshoremen, fishermen, sailors. ‘They 
lived in poor circumstances, died pre- 
maturely from intolerable labor and 
living conditions. They were all big 
failures and only I, you understand, got 
out of life what I was after. Yes, ex- 
actly what I was after. When about 
fifteen years ago I saw a plane in the 
sky for the first time, I was seized with 
a fierce desire to soar, to rise high and 
fly over the earth and the sea. I, a de- 
scendant of serfs, wanted to soar over 
the earth, over my own life, over my 
destiny and the fate of my father and 
grandfather. If not for the Soviet gov- 
ernment I would have remained a ship 
loader, nothing more. 

“|. . [ love my profession tremen- 
dously. They say that in the strato- 
sphere one feels particularly lonely, 
somehow doomed, torn away from the 
rest of humanity. I have never experi- 
enced that feeling. I fly as an investi- 
gator, an explorer. I study not only the 
stratosphere but the conditions of the 
flight, the behavior of my machine and 
of the motor, of separate parts at various 
altitudes.” 

Kokkinaki recalls how in 1934 he 
became interested in the record of the 
Italian Donatti. On November 21, 
1935, he ascended to 14,757 meters, bet- 
tering the Italian record by 142 meters. 

Until 1936 the records established by 
Soviet fliers were not recognized inter- 
nationally because they were not regis- 
tered in international organizations. 
When the Central Aero Club of the 
USSR joined the International Aero- 
nautical Federation, it was Kokkinaki 
who had captured for the Soviet Union 
its first worldwide record. 

The French aviator Signorin more 
than four years ago established the in- 
ternational altitude record with a use- 
ful load of 1,000 kilograms in Class C 
(for land airplanes). At that time he 
attained an altitude of 8,980 meters, 
flying a Breguet-198 model. 

On July 26, 1936, Kokkinaki soared to 
11,746 meters with a commercial load 
of 1,000 kilograms. He flew a TsKB- 
26 transport plane, designed by Engi- 
neer S. V. Ilyushin and built at the 
Menjinsky Factory where Kokkinaki 
followed every step of the construction 
and attended the assembling and testing 
of various parts in the shops of the plant. 
The record was an all-Soviet achieve- 
ment, with the two M-85 motors of 
800 H.P. each supplying the power. 





«IT MUST BE OUR KOKKI?”’ 
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‘The International Aeronautical Fed- 
eration recognized the new record as 
well as Kokkinaki’s flight on July 17 
to 11,458 meters with a half-ton com- 
mercial load, which he again took up 
to 13,176 meters on August 3, thus bet: 
tering his own record. On August 21 
he took one ton to 12,101 meters. 

On September 7 Kokkinaki improved 
on the record of two Italians, Mauri 
and Olivari, by taking a commercial 
load of two tons to an altitude of 
11,295 meters. 

By the time this appears in print he 
is certain to have added a few more 
feathers to his flying cap. 

What practical purposes does altitude 
flying serve? Kokkinaki explains: 

“Tt is first of all motivated commer- 
cially. The higher the plane flies, the 
greater its speed, and hence there is a 
proportionate reduction in the expense 
of operating air transport. When the 
motor’s power is preserved at a high 
altitude, the flight’s speed is greatly in- 
creased. Extending the ceiling of the 
flight promises tremendous advantages 
to mail and passenger transport. The 
motor works much more economically 
than near the ground.” 

In the stratosphere the density of the 
air is relatively less and offers less re- 
sistance to flight. While speed is in- 
creased, the expenditure of fuel is de- 
creased. Kokkinaki recalls that the 
American flier, Wiley Post, who was 
killed in 1935, once covered 3,300 kilo- 
meters at the altitude of 10,000 meters, 
where he averaged 450 to 500 kilo- 
meters an hour. 

Kokkinaki considers the record flight 
of July 26 one of the hardest he has 
ever undertaken. It lasted only one 
hour and nine minutes. As always, 
without any trouble he rose to 6,000- 
7,000 meters and remained on that level 
for some time to cool the motor. Then 
he resumed the climb. Forty-five min- 
utes after the take-off he hit the ceiling. 
His thermometer registered 50° below 
zero. The lubricants froze and it be- 
came difficult to control the ship. 

At 11,746 meters it was impossible 
to see the earth or the airdrome. They 
were enveloped in a haze. Only after 
a sharp drop to 5,000 meters did he dis- 
cern the field. 

“T have never considered any of my 
record flights the limit. Potentialities 
in this field are far greater than the 
present attainments.” 
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DEMOCRATIC WAYS 
(Continued from page 11) 


substantiated the claims. I got my in- 
troduction to the matter, as any for- 
eigner would, seeing American Negro 
tourists in the Soviet hotels. Here in 
America hotels lie on the nether side of 
the color line; here we have hotels and 
Negro hotels. It so happens that I 
have had many humiliating experiences 
with Negro friends and colleagues in 
American hotels. None in the South, 
of course, for there no Negro may get 
beyond the portals except as servant. 
But in the North, where discrimina- 
tion is not a law, but only a fact. I 
have attended gatherings, conventions 
and the like (for some years, for exam- 
ple, as a Secretary of the national 
Y.W.C.A.) where only by careful and 
special arrangements were our Negro 
colleagues admitted to hotels as guests. 
Even under the most careful arrange- 
ments “incidents” would usually occur 
to embarrass and remind us all of the 
purely momentary respite we had ar- 
ranged. I have also been with groups 
who have sought to ignore the ban of 
restaurants or other public places 
against the Negro people, sometimes 
with passing success, sometimes with 
failure, but always with an acute sense 
of dissatisfaction at so superficial an 
attack upon a deeply rooted disease. So 
it seems to me that the treatment of 
Negroes in public places is not an in- 
consequential index to the state of 
affairs. 

Perhaps the simplest way to sum up 
what I observed is this: apparently in 
the Soviet Union Negroes are treated 
not a whit differently from anyone else. 
Talking and dining with those Ne- 
groes I happened to know or chanced 
to meet, I had the pleasure of feeling 
entirely comfortable about our sur- 
roundings, regardless of what they 
were, and oh, strange world indeed, to 
feel that there was no place that we 
might jointly decide to visit, nor trip 
we might jointly decide to take, where 
my Negro colleagues might not go as 
freely as I. 

There was a further strangeness to 
this so topsy-turvy land—that what I 
have recounted held not only for those 
who in America come from bourgeois 
Negro circles; it held just as well, and 
I judge, in an even warmer sense, for 
Negro wage-earners, just because of the 
preeminently honorable status of the 
proletarian in the Soviet state. 

It was with special interest, I recall, 
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that | listened to the director of one of 
the largest metal plants in Moscow tell 
us about a Negro Stakhanovite in his 
plant of over 20,000 workers. We had 
noticed the Negro’s picture in a group 
of six or seven leading Stakhanovites 
on a big poster in the main corridor of 
the factory as we came in, and so in- 
quired about him. The director asked 
whether we would like to meet him, 
and turned to send for the worker, only 
to learn that he was at the moment 
spending a month’s vacation at one of 
the leading workers’ rest homes on the 
Black Sea. It was a new experience 
for me at least, to have the head of a 
large factory describe with emphasis the 
evils of racial discrimination, and go 
on to tell us how this Negro Stakhano- 
vite had been the worker on whose ac- 
count a white American had been ex- 
pelled from the Soviet Union some 
years before: the white American had 
attempted a scene in a restaurant where 
the Negro was as a matter of course 
being served. 

Before I went there I had heard and 
read of the different standards in the 
USSR. I had been told striking illus- 
trations of their practise. Class social 
distinctions, racial distinctions, so the 
accounts ran, both had been done away 
with. I was surprised to find that the 
evidences of these differences could be 
seen, even by the passing traveler in the 
Soviet Union, that they cropped up on 
every hand. Clearly the changed ways 
are no longer strange ways, but are 
now an integral part of the people’s 
everyday life. 








A DAY IN A KOLHOZ 
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the other end of the village. There are 
even those ready to take offense at the 
guest’s tactless proposal, but Volchenko 
proves himself master of the situation 
by turning the whole thing into a joke. 

“To be sure,” he chortles, “the 
Iliashenki’s will go with you to bind 
sorghum. The four of them yesterday 
sold 330 poods of wheat to the govern- 
ment and they have 300 poods more 
coming to them. Now they will buy 
so much merchandise at the store that 
they will need to earn money on the 
side to pay for their transportation.” 

Laughter anew on the square. People 
are interrupting each other: 

“Or the Zhnobenkis! They’ve sold 
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150 poods and 200 are stowed in the 
barn!” 

The guest realizes by this time that 
he has put his foot in it. He laughs 
confusedly and rubs his nose. Vol- 
chenko, this time seriously, tells him: 

“You see, we ourselves have 75 hec- 
tares of sorghum. And our harvest is 
good. We gathered no less than fifteen 
centners of wheat per hectare, in some 
cases 20, 25 and even 27 centners. And 
besides we get five rubles a day per 
work day... .” 

Then the visitor apologizes and ex- 
plains that the only purpose of the stop 
is to have a smoke on the way with the 
friends, find out how they are getting 
along, and to share the happiness which 
one can no longer contain. They smile 
and smoke and part as friends, inviting 
each other for more visits. 

Before leaving, Volchenko looks into 
the cooperative store. The shelves are 
filled with shoes, bolts of cloth and 
shawls. There stand fifteen bicycles, 
their nickle parts shining in the sun. 
Good—but not enough—orders for 
twenty-five have already come in from 
the farmers. The phonographs, hunt- 
ing guns and harmonicas aren’t in yet, 
and they’re in big demand. 

In the meantime life in the village 
runs its course. 

The vacationing worker has brought 
his wife to the lying-in home situated 
under the shade of acacias, just off the 
village square. He sits in the reception 
room shining with cleanliness, nervous 
and confused, listening to the groans 
and screams in the next room until the 
midwife comes out and announces the 
good news: “It couldn’t be better. A 
baby girl—healthy, pretty and dark as 
a jack-daw!” This is the 17th child 
delivered by the young doctor Marusia 
Lizogub who graduated from the medi- 
cal institute only last spring. 

The post arrives. Twenty-six let- 
ters, 264 copies of 19 different news- 
papers in Ukrainian, Russian and Bul- 
garian, and 137 copies of 36 various 
magazines. Letters are received from 
Moscow, from Kotovsk (Moldavia), 
from Vladivostok, from Tchaus (White 
Russia), from Kiev and from Neviansk 
(Urals). For Ekaterina Bondar there 
is a letter from her son in the Far East. 

(Continued on next page) 
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PUZZLED? 


Look it up in the 
MODERN DICTIONARY 


VAR 

ODERN 
‘RANDOFEICE © Os 
NONARY 


EVERY READER 
NEEDS THIS BIG, 
STANDARD WORK 


Over 800 pages with 
12 maps in full color 


Every reader of SOVIET RUSSIA TO-DAY will 
want to possess this magnificent Dictionary, 
published by the well known house of Funk & 
Wagnall. For its size it is the most thoroughly 
practical, up to date, authoritative and enclyo- 
pedic dictionary of the English language ever 
produced. 


YOURS with one years subscription to $2 00 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for.......... ° 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Book Dept. 4 
824 Broadway, New York City 


I enclose $2.00. Put me down for a year’s subscription to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY and 
send me my free copy of “THE MODERN DICTIONARY.” 
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MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE! 
Visit the Soviet Union 


THIS SUMMER 


Make up your mind now to visit the Soviet 
Union this Summer. Never again perhaps 
will you have an opportunity such as now 
presents itself. 


Here is a tour of 48 days which takes you 
6,000 miles to Leningrad, Moscow, cruising the 
Volga River, with stopovers in many ports, Kiev, 
Kharkov, Odessa, the Black Sea Riviera. Your 
chance to see Soviet factories, collective farms, 
schools, to see for yourself just how the Soviet 
workers live. 


This tour has been carefully planned months 
ahead. Every comfort and advantage awaits 
you, and with this tour you enjoy many special 
privileges. 





a 
FRED W. INGVOLSTAD 


Dr. Ingvolstad is a nationally known lecturer, 
author and traveler and radio personality. He 
is widely known for his innate kindliness, 
friendliness, deep humanity and scholarly under- 
standing. Soviet Russia Today is proud to have 
secured Dr. Ingvolstad to conduct this tour. 


A Special Tour Sponsored by 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


The Soviet Russia Today Tour which leaves New York July 7th will be led by Dr. Fred W. 
Ingvolstad, a feature which places this tour completely in a class all itself. Dr. Ingvolstad is 
one of the most fluent lecturers and interesting personalities in America today. A traveler of 
long experience. He will lecture every day on the boat and is equipped to look out for every 
comfort for his fellow-travelers. He knows the Soviet Union thoroughly, its peoples and its ways. 
The number which can be accommodated on this tour is strictly limited. Send in your applica- 
tion at once. 
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BOTH WAYS ON GIANT “QUEEN MARY” 


The Soviet Russia Today tour includes passage both ways on the giant luxury liner Queen Mary 
and passage from London to Leningrad on Soviet steamer. Nowhere else can you find a tour 
quite like this. 


Send for full information at once—or reserve your place on this tour by sending coupon below. 


48 DAYS - - SPECIAL FEATURES - - $444.50 


This tour, bear in mind, includes soft travel with sleepers in the Soviet Union, stop-overs in 
London, Warsaw, Paris, and the fullest cooperation of Soviet Russia Today. Send the coupon 
now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Tour Dept., Soviet Russia Topay, 824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





1. I enclose $25.00 as deposit. Please reserve passage for me on the Soviet Russia Today 
Tour leaving New York, July 7th. 


2. I am definitely interested in the Soviet Russia Today Tour to the Soviet Union this sum- 
mer. Please send brochure and full information. 
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For Nadezhda Bereza, 100 rubles from 
her son—an army officer. Markel 
Shevchenko receives an official envelope 
from the Ukrainian Central. Executive 
Committee—an answer to his recent 
complaint to Petrovski, chairman of the 
Central Committee, about the ineff- 
ciency of the local authorities. 

The physics instructor Shubar brings 
the 7th class for an excursion to 
the engine room of the mill to demon- 
strate the working of the Diesel engine. 
At the same time, at the other end of 
the mill the farmers, headed by Fedora 
Isaeva of a neighboring collective, are 
having a hot fight with the miller. 
Hands on broad hips, Fedora berates 
him: 

“What do you mean by giving every- 
body one milling? The time for eating 
coarse black bread has past! You put 
up the finer sieves for me. I want to 
eat tastier, whiter pies and the bran 
we'll feed to the swine.” 

The day is done, and lights begin to 
glimmer in the huts. Let’s look into 
the clubhouse. The sounds of the 
bayan (native instrument) come from 
inside. There’s dancing in the ball- 
room. A rehearsal is going on in the 
next room. And Chebel is no longer 
the buyer for the cooperative store, but 
the simpleton Kuksa—playing his role 
with complete self-forgetfulness. 

In a house at the end of the village, 
the windows are wide open, because 
one must not, according to the local 
custom, prevent people from observing 
while a wedding is going on. Boys and 
girls are hanging on to the window 
sills and they see on the table, among 
all sorts of delicacies and bottles, the 
fresh twisted bread with a reed, wound 
with bright silk ribbon, stuck in it. And 
they see also a black-browed damsel 
arm in arm with a tall, strange young 
man. That’s the Komsomol Kilia Vol- 
ovenko marrying a Bulgarian tractor 
driver from the Molotov kolhoz, on 
the other side of the Ingool. Kilia 
worked in the brigade of Ivan Ivano- 
vich Bondar, a member of the Ukrai- 
nian government, and the members of 
the brigade are singing a song especially 
composed for them by the teacher- 
farmer Vasili Melagush. 


* * * 


Night. Songs in the homes, songs 
on the streets of the village, songs in 
the field camps beyond the village. 

—Translated from the Russian 


by William Reznikoff. 
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SEE THE LAND 
OF THE SOVIETS 


MAY FIRST 
CELEBRATION 


Travel With Our Excursion of 


Workers and Delegates 
to the U.S.S.R. 


Sailing on SS. ‘“‘BERENGARIA”’ 
April 15, 1937. Visit Leningrad, 
Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev 


DR. EDWARD KALLMAN conducts a seven 
week tour through Europe, leaving New York 
on S.S. Queen Mary, July 7th, returning Aug. 
23rd. A tour which will lift the tourist’s burden 
from his shoulders through emphasizing the 
eternal verities of a vast changing world. Hey- 
wood Broun says of Dr. Kallman, ‘‘I know of few 
men with whom it would be more fun to go ona 


tour.” 


DR. FRED W. INGVOLDSTAD isin charge of a 
tour, under the auspices of ‘SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY,” which includes 28 days in The Soviet 
Union, with a four day cruise on The Volga River. 
Dr. Ingvoldstad is a famous lecturer, author and 
world traveler who really knows the Soviet Union. 
Leaving New York July 7th, returning Aug. 23rd. 


MISS LILLIAN HODGHEAD, a well -known 
music Educator and world traveler, will be in 
charge of a “history in the making” tour leaving 
New York on June 9th, returning Aug. 17th. 
This tour covers Sweden, Finland, Soviet Russia, 
(Moscow will be visited during the Sports Parade) 


Istanbul, Athens, Rome and Paris. 


Send for illustrated booklets of any of the 


above tours. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 


TRAVEL CHEAPLY AND COMFORTABLY 


Tours and Steamship tickets sold to all parts 
of the world. Book your passage through: 


WORLD TOURISTS, INC. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALgonquin 4-6656-7-8 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
110 So. Dearborn St. 681 Market Street 
Tel. Franklin 9766 Tel. Garfield 6367 
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ARTIST OF TWO ERAS 
(Continued from page 23) 


think of it! For these simple, common 
workers!” , 

We smiled. After all, his old-fash- 
ioned phraseology is a cloak for his new 
love, socialist progress, 

“Another thing struck me,” said this 
painter of two epochs, who in other 
countries would long ago, at his age; 
despite his matured art, have been 
tossed aside in the struggle for jobs, 
“and that is the desire of people here 
to get into art. Whenever I get into 
conversation with a worker he at once 
talks about art, asks questions, shows 
great interest. He always ends by say- 
ing, ‘I’m so sorry, I don’t understand 
it very well.’ ” 

All over the Soviet Union, in factory 
and on collective farm, are to be found 
such drawing lessons, dancing lessons, 
singing lessons, to help all the people 
to understand and enjoy the best of life, 
and all over the Soviet Union the fore- 
most workers are honored, with Orders, 
with material rewards. These leading 
workers—not, as formerly, exploiters 
and oppressors—have their portraits 
hung in public buildings. Soviet artists 
are busy people, helping to build so- 
cialism. 








BOOKS 
(Continued from page 27) 


velop. When it was found that certain 
authors were receiving such high royal- 
ties that they were inclined to stop pro- 
ducing, the amount of royalties was re- 
duced. Social opprobrium is so great 
against the non-producer in Soviet society, 
that there isn’t the slightest danger of 
any appreciable group falling into this 
category. 

Finally, Mr. Eastman’s statement that 
there was no true disagreement between 
Lenin and Trotsky about the possibility 
of socialism in one country is an absolute 
distortion. Everyone with any knowl- 
edge of Soviet history knows that the 
main issue between the party and Trot- 
sky was just this—indeed Trotsky has 
very recently written from Mexico that 
Stalin’s theory of building socialism in 
one country is “a reactionary utopia.” 

Discussing what he calls the “abandon- 
ment of every vestige of Lenin’s policy of 
socialist internationalism,” Mr. Eastman 
implies that the Soviet Union should have 
no borders. Therefore one must infer 
Mr. Eastman wants to open up the bord- 
ers of the Soviet Union. But to have no 
borders of the Soviet Union today would 
mean to open up the borders of the Soviet 
Union to fascism. This is the logic of 
Trotskyism. 














RESEARCH BULLETIN | 
on the 


SOVIET UNION 


Issued monthly— 
containing 
Research Article 
Current lists of books, pamphlets 
and articles on the USSR 
News chronology 
Recent feature articles 
Sept. issue—New Constitution 
Oct. issue—Soviet Agriculture 
Nov. issue—Woman and the 
Family 
Dec. issue—Criminal Law in 
the U.S.S.R. 
Jan. issue—Civil Aviation in 
the Soviet Union 
Feb. issue—The Soviet Arctic 
Annual subscription $1.00 
Single copies 10¢ 
Mention “Soviet Russia Today.” 


THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN 
INSTITUTE 
for Cultural Relations with the 
Soviet Union, Inc. 
56 West 45th Street 
New York City 














| SEE ] 


|SOVIET RUSSIA 
with 


JULIEN BRYAN 
WALT CARMON 
JULIA DORN 
NORRIS HOUGHTON 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
JOHN A. KINGSBURY 
JOSHUA KUNITZ 


Trips which show you more than tourist 
sights at least cost of time and money. 
Circulars on request. 


Independent arrangements for those 
who prefer to travel on their own. 





Russian Department 
8 West 40th Street New York 
Cooperating with Intourist 





$ 3 S 4 roundtrip New York with 
a month in Soviet Russia. 


Other tours up to $895 




































TALES OF 
MODERN 
CHINA 


free 
With One 
Subscription 


to 


SOVIET 
RUSSIA 
TODAY 


This book, 198 pages, bound in 
heavy paper printed in the 
Soviet Union, in English, is a 
collection of 19 short stories de- 
scribing the transformation of 
China. It tells thrillingly how 
“hundreds of millions of the 
downtrodden population who 
had become docile in their 
medieval stagnation have now 
awakened to the new life for the 
struggle of the elementary rights 
of man.” From the pages of this 
book emerge Chinese students, 
intellectuals, workers and peas- 
ants as they desperately fight off 
age-old superstitions, to embrace 
a new world of ideas which lead 
to China’s liberation. 


A BOOK YOU CAN°’T 
LAY ASIDE 


For sheer interest, for an inti- 
mate picture of what is going on 
today in China, for thrilling fic- 
tion, no book in recent years 
offers more to the intelligent 
reader. You may have this book 
as a gift, if you subscribe today 
for one year to the magazine, 
Soviet Russia Today. 


Big Special Offer 


Send us $1.00 and we will send you 
an 8 month subscription to Soviet 
Russia Today, eight fat issues, and 
your copy of “Tales ef Modern 
China.” This is a big bargain, and 















































may never be repeated. Send in your 
order now. Use Coupon. 


BOTH FOR 
USE THIS COUPON 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. 30 
824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me 8 months’ 
subscription to Soviet Russia Today, and send 
at once, my copy of “Tales of Modern China.” 

















@UESTIONS 
(Continued from page 25) 
in Soviet industry. Industry is socialized 
and owned by the people as a whole, 
which does away with conflicting class 
interests. Therefore the trade unions 
of the Soviet Union are not called upon 
to fight private owners or corporations. 
They do not have to resort to strikes 
and cannot possibly be locked out. 
Neither is there unemployment. There- 
fore there is no drain upon the union 
treasury for unemployment relief. 

The vast financial resources of the 
trade unions are devoted mainly to the 
cultural and educational needs of the 
workers. The unions also spend a con- 
siderable amount of money in the vari- 
ous housing enterprises. 

More than four-fifths of the workers 
engaged in industry, service and trading 
organizations are organized in the trade 
unions. The main activities of the unions 
are as follows: to bring about constant 
reduction of the hours and increased pay, 
depending both upon the achievements of 
Soviet industry and the productivity of 
labor; the maximum protection against 
industrial accidents, occupational dis- 
eases and the like; better housing, health 
service, building recreational centers, 
workers clubs, organization of sports 
for the younger worker, maintaining 
schools, liquidation of illiteracy of the 
older workers, schools for general edu- 
cation, especially technical schools, 
supervision of socialist competition 
among the workers of the same enter- 
prise or between one and another plant 
or even the challenge of one industry 
of another. And lastly the administra- 
tion and disbursement of the tremen- 
dous social insurance fund (8 billion 
rubles in 1936) with its sick and death 
benefits, pensions, vacations, maternity 
relief, etc. The trade unions of the 
USSR are engaged above all in teach- 
ing the workers to manage socialized 
industry. 











SIX POEMS FROM THE RUSSIAN 


A. S. Pushkin Y. M. Lermontov 
Ruslan and Ludmille Izmael Bey 
Poltava Lithuanian Maid 


Caucasian Captive The Daemon 


Press Comments Describing This Book: 


vies. Trenton, New Jerse 

These poems are long, but length could not destroy 
the beauty in the poet’s heart. There is no weariness 
in these fine lines. 
THE BOSTON GLOBE. 

Pushkin and Lermontov both terminated their lives in 
duels, but their work lives on. Now three of the most 
admired poems of each are here presented in faithful 
and unabridged translation for Americans to judge their 
work on its merits. 


DAVID DAVIDOVITCH BURLIUK. 
Outstanding Russian painter and poet. 

These poems have not lost their lustre in translation 
In English they are as bright and convincing as in the 
original Russian. 


Illustrations by Herbert Fouts, 317 pp., $2. 


JACOB KRUP, Publisher and Editor 
145 East 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Dairy Restaurant 
830 Broadway, New York 


Excellent Food Moderate Prices 

















Tel. BUckminster 2-1690 Est. since 1923 
KURT WASSNER 
“My Name is my Trade Mark’ 
CABINET MAKER and UPHOLSTERER 
Refinishing 


I Did Work for Others, 
Let Me Do Work for YouP 


799 CONEY ISLAND AVENUE 
Near Cortelyou Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















F-A PRINTING CORP. 
35 East 12th St., New York City 


Phone: AL. 4-4420 


® 
We specialize in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 
reasonable prices. Union shop. 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 











LETTERS 
(Continued from page 24) 
theatre with its Soviet plays, also meant 

re-education, and a fuller life. 

The canal is as long and deep as this 
letter must be short and superficial be- 
cause of space limitations. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it has helped to indicate that the 
difference between the Soviet method of 
“reforging” anti-social elements, and the 
Western way of “reforming” them, is 
deeper than the difference between the 
letters “g” and “m”; and has shown, too, 
why the 12,484 prisoners released on the 
completion of the canal, did not sneak 
back but marched back proudly to society. 

Jutta Dorn 
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SQUARE DEAL ARMY & NAVY STORE, 121 
8rd Ave., Nr. 14th St., N.Y.C. Full line work 

clothes and camp equipment at lowest prices. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


M ASTER : PIECES OF MUSIC 
Annoeeeing, | an enpeanntinaes 


pons rvellous Eu 
s comprise the cream of the world’s _finent music. A 
} lection to gratify every taste. Sale pri 50c & T5e 
per record. Values, $1.50 & $2.00. Mail orders, Catalog. 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Ine. 18 E. 48th St, N. Y. ©. 










































Verbatim Report of the Moscow Trial 


580 pages, bound, published by 
The Peoples Commissariat of 1 
© 


Justice, Moscow. 


Advance orders are already pour- 
ing in as this advertisement is 
written. Make sure of your copy 
by ordering it today. Here is a 
complete, authentic, verbatim re- 
port of the world-famous trial of 
Radek, Piatakov, Sokolnikov and 
company. Only by reading this 
full transcription of the happen- 
ings can one find the judicial, 
political and human aspects of 
the proceedings. A memorable 
book which every friend of The 
Soviet Union simply must own. 
Priced at ONE DOLLAR for 
widespread distribution. Order 
today. Use coupon below. 


SPECIAL OFFERS! 








MOSCOW NEWS: The well known weekly newspaper, direct from the capital Regular Price 

of the Soviet Union—offers each week 12 or more pages chock full of news and 6 Months Sub. $1.00 
pictures of the day to day achievements of the Soviet people. It carries news and Together with Trial 
articles by outstanding Soviet writers. It speaks with authority of trained observers Book: Only $1.50 
on the ground. MAJOR EVENTS are reported in SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS A saving of 50c 


sent to subscribers at no extra charge. 




















SOVIETLAND: 32-page monthly magazine crammed with photographs in roto- Regular Price 

gravure and half tone; stories and articles combining the life of the Soviet citizen 6 Months Sub. $1.00 

with the breath-taking natural beauty of the country. In SOVIETLAND you Together with Trial 

will find a panorama of life in the Soviet Union ranging from the Asiatic wilder- Book: Only $1.50 

ness to the seething industrial and cultural developments in the great cities. A saving of 50¢ 
FILL IN THIS 1 BOOKNIGA CORPORATION 


COUPON AND RETURN 
TODAY TO 


BOOKNIGA CORPORATION 
255 Fifth Avenue New York 


(Sole distributors in N. & S. America of periodicals and 
books published in U.S.S.R.) 





255 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


[1 I enclose $1.00 for verbatim report of Anti-Soviet Center 


Trial. 


(— I enclose $1.50 for Trial Book in combination with 6 mos. 
sub. to MOSCOW NEWS [(] SOVIETLAND [J 


[] I enclose $1.00 for six mos. sub. to MOSCOW NEWS [) 


SOVIETLAND [J 











\-NEW AMERICAN 


NX: 
as only W. E. Woop ARD.. 


From the painting by Frederick J. Waugh, N. A. Copyright Detroit Publishing Co. 


RE, at last, is a true story of your country which is sc fascinating you will forget 
you are reading a history—you will seem to be actually living through the 
tremendous dramatic events which formed the America we know. ; 

For this is a history written ‘‘without gloves.” The author of “George Washington” 
and “Meet Genetal Grant’ has torn away historic myths, discarded hallowed legends 
posing as facts. You will. often be surprised, sometimes shocked to find a traditionally 
great personage revealing petty and inconsistent traits of character. You will be 
equally amazed to learn that another character, fitted with a “dunce cap” by posterity, 


really had greater character and foresight than his contemporaries! 


Mr. Woodward has proved that it is possible to write America’s history as a 
tremendously exciting narrative, crowded with vital, often heroic, sometimes rascally, 
always fascinating characters—and full of action, adventure and meaning. 

And now, through a special arrangement, it has been made possible for you to get 
this revolutionary NEW AMERICAN HISTORY as A GIFT—if you accept at once 


this offer of free membership in the Literary Guild. 


me * 


The Guild selects for your choice each month two outstanding new 
books before publication—the best new fiction and the best new 
non-fiction. Choose one or both or no book at all in any particular 
month if you so desire. ‘““Wings’—a sparkling, illustrated little 
journal—comes free each month to members. It describes the forth- 
coming selections and recommendations made by the Editors, tells 
about the authors, and contains illustrations pertinent to the books. 
This invaluable guide to good reading comes a month in advance so 
members can decide whether or not one or both of the selected books 
will be to their liking. You may have either or both of the Guild 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FREE—“A New American History ”’ 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 4 SRT 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Enro!l me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of America. I am 
to receive free each month the Guild Maxvazine ‘“WINGS’’ and all other member- 
ship privileges. It is understood that I will purchase a minimum of four books 
through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild Selections or any other 
books of my choice—and you guarantee to protect me against any increase in 
price of Guild selections during this time. In consideration of this agreement 
you will send me at once, FREE, a copy of A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY, by 
W. E. Woodward. 


Occupation 


Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada. 
388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


selections any month for 
only $2.00 each (plus a 
few cents carrying charges), 
regardless of the retail 
price. (Regular prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to 
$5.00.) Or you may choose from 30 other outstanding books 
recommended each month by the Guild—or you may order any 
other book in print at the publisher's price, postage prepaid. But 
you need not take a book each month. As few as four within a 
year keeps your membership in force. 
Remember, Guild savings are 
merely fractional savings. When 
you can get a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for only $2.00, your book bills 


are cut in half, and you can afford to buy more books this way than 
under any other plan. 
This popular new 
BONUS plan gives 
thousands of Guild members an additional NEW book every six months 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full details of this special plan will be sent to 
you upon enrollment. 


Remember: You buy only the books you want, and you may accept 
as few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as 
you send the coupon. Our present special offer gives you the 
895-page A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY absolutely free. This 
book will come to you at once together with full information about 
the Guild Service and special savings. 








